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HUBERT C. HERRING 


HE incidents gathering around the recent meeting of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor in Detroit furnish food for thought, strenuous food, rather 

tough and stringy at times, requiring vigorous chewing, but nourishing, 
none the less. : 


ra American labor has not found itself. It is still disjointed and disunited. - 

- The American Federation is the solid and rather imponderable heart of it, 
but it is not the American labor movement. That movement has still to 

-assume form and coherence. 
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The American Federation is in good hands. Its leadership is able and 
devoted. It is marked by human sympathy and social devotion. It ranks 
among the constructive social forces of America. 


ee ae. 


The American Federation grows in imagination. Its concern for the 
laboring masses of Porto Rico and Mexico shows the stuff which is in it. It 
has genuine missionary zeal. Its concern for German labor and English labor 
entitles it to a large measure of appreciation. ee 
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The American Federation grows in a sense of responsibility for the workers 
in poorly paid industries. It is good to know that its leaders feel the respon- 
sibility for the Passaic situation and are determined to contribute their share. 
Rabbi Wise’s impassioned plea for Passaic furnished one of the great hours 
of the convention. American labor showed its concern for the textile workers 
of the South, for the men and women in prison, for the garment workers of 
New York. These are the crusades of labor, and they reveal its heart. Such 

_will prevent organized labor from becoming an aristocracy which bars the 
unprivileged. 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 28, 1926: 


Florence Earle Coates has written,— 


He sang of joy; whate’er he knew of sadness 
He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share; 
- So well he sang, the world imagined gladness 
To be sole tenant there. 


The world is right. A host of happy people have 
learned the better part. The supreme thing is that 
they live and love, and help to bear the ‘burdens 
of the day. And this is joy, where no sorrow 
lingers. 


The Hostile Stimulus 


HAT APT DESCRIPTION by Dr. George A. 

Gordon of the effect of Boston on his early 
ministry, namely, “the stimulus of a hostile en- 
vironment,” was much in our mind and heart as 
we turned homeward from a visit to the autumn 
conferences of the Middle West. They have some- 
thing out there—we speak purely geographically, 
because to us in spirit they are right here—that 
makes all the difference. Congregations in favor- 
able sections never get the hostile stimulus. They 
are likely, indeed, to be subdued by their kindly 
orthodox neighbors. ; 

We think of one minister, for example, who 
served a congregation that was able, vigorous, and 
determined in its pioneering, and this man led all 
the rest! And then he came east. He has not 
been the same person since. The loss to him, to 
any man, is very great, when there is no opposition, 
no struggle, in the pursuit of a spiritual calling. 
The recessional from straight and persistent think- 
ing, from the ardent devotion to unpopular causes, 
from the friendship for the economically and so- 
cially handicapped who want to press into the best 
gifts of life, is like the dance of death. 


ated Aas 


- line, Mass. 


Our people in the Middle Empire aie not so. 


They are among the sturdy rank and file, and they 
are also leaders of their communities,—mayors of 
cities, superintendents of schools, pre. dents of 


banks, members of scholarly societies, o ‘the first | 


reputation; yes, they are people of cha¥acter, for 


character is the only test, after all, that is ac- 


cepted by a Unitarian congregation. The orthodox 
standard is easier and more convenient. Our 
people keep the faith. By so doing, they receive 
the promises. It is a natural expectation. They 
fight a good fight. There is a gleam in their eye, 
a freshness in their speech, a firmness in their step. 
They are so near the battle-front! 

Four conferences and four other meetings kept 
one moving, but the speaker had the werds put in 
his mouth by the impact of the like-m?ided con- 
gregations upon his presence. In Michigan, in 
Illinois, in Iowa and Nebraska, and in Minnesota, 
the gospel was preached, the Unitarian Foundation 
was presented, and the faithful delegates labored 
in the love of their churches. A story of the 
journey is forthcoming in our news pages. 


William M. Applebee 


EATH came to-day. A message tells us that 
William M. Applebee passed on in the early 
morning of Friday, October 22, in his home, Brook- 
Tor more than thirty years Mr. Apple- 
bee was in a place of responsibility with the George 
H. Ellis Company: Here is where THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER is printed. The company and the paper 
have indeed been almost one and _ indivisible 
a full fifty years. In our mourning we give a salu- 
tation to a soul who met the daily routine of his 
duties with mastery and simplicity. In the highly 
developed craft of printing and printers, he was 
sure and just, efficient and kind. He was, besides, 
a person. The qualities that made him were not 
outspoken, but by his quietness they not less but 
rather more proclaimed the man. 
truth, his deed sincerity. 

In nine years, at work, one knows worth. In all 
the innumerable instances when we had need of 
his skill, his indulgence, his forbearance, he never 
failed us. We tried him by our ignorance, our 
haste, our error; and if he gave correction it was 
never as a cautious expediency, but with that gen- 
tleness that was his nature. A thousand favors 
he did for us, as for others; and if these each one 
may be unremembered, all of them together make 
the image of the man himself. 

Before he was a craftsman, he was a human kins- 
man, fond of genial conversation, keen in humor, a 
sound judge of people, with a natural mercy of al- 
lowance. We were fond of him, and now we love 
him. One who knew him long and well, Albert W. 
Finlay, president of the Company, said, “He was 
a wonderful man.” Mr. Applebee was sixty-eight 
years of age. His father was Rev. James K. Apple- 


bee, a Unitarian minister of parts well knowh a. 


generation ago. A brother is Rev. Dr. John H. 


Applebee, of the Unitarian Church in Syracuse, 


N.Y. May comfort be with those who are now in 


the shadow, for they will come again into the Pier: 


He would have it so. 


His word was - 
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1 For Shane Detroit! — 


WE: 4p THE SHAME of Detroit for its treat- 
men of the Federation of Labor, came this: 
“Pree Speech never carries so well as suppressed 
speech.” Hubert C. Herring wrote it in his stout- 
handed article in Tun RecisTer last week. Such 
| a saying is almost worth the price we pay for the 
Spiritual outrage and social tyranny of the so- 
| called business interests in the vastly industrial 
capital of the Middle West. Every day confirms 
| the lasting truth of the dangers of repression. The 
. fact is, any attempt on a large scale to keep the 
issue of I-bor quiet is asinine in its stupidity. It 
is possib. 2 for a local situation to be so completely 
in the hands of monetary masters that for a long 
time they can rule at will. But they cannot get 
away with the nation. There are few of such down- 
right fools as we saw in this performance, else- 
where in the country. Plenty there are of men on 
all sides of the industrial question who would 
force their way by any means, but they. know such 
a thing as discretion; which is to say they know 
that the mind of America instinctively loves fair 
play, it will hear all who have a grievance or a 
cause. 

Labor has arrived. It is not only far from being 
a lost cause; it is a magnificent spiritual crusade 
which has said more potently than anybody else, 
“Human rights are superior to economic appe- 
tites.” We no longer say it makes mistakes. Of 
course it does. We all do. And this truth gets to 
the quick of the soul of this country: Democracy is 
brotherhood, or it is a joke. It is no joke. So the 
blasts on the journalistic ram’s horns have been 
shattering the air in contempt and condemnation 
for silly-headed commercial blunderers. It is as 
though they had committed a kind of blaspheming 
against the flesh and blood, the heart and soul of 
the sons of Man! Nothing has been more indignant 
and magnificent in a decade of the American press 
than its suremindedness in dealing with this 
‘pathetic and jealous inhumanity. 

There is yet another phase which stains the De- 
troit churches so that it will never wash out. With 
two exceptions, they turned down the labor leaders 
cold, and would not let them speak. Such speak- 
ing on Sunday is a custom wherever, the Iedera- 
tion convention goes. They were a cowards’ crew, 
those ministers. They put money for a “Y” build- 
ing ahead of a spiritual duty. But two of them, 

- our own Reccord and Reinhold Niebuhr, went 
through with their invitations. Their congrega- 
tions were back of them. Cheers for them! But 
of the others—it is a spiritual stench! Ani this 
is the city that has been boasting of its “liberal” 
ministers. They published a book of “liberal” ser- 

| mons. Liberal in what? They are cowed by cap- 
ital, on the social question, just as they are fear- 
| some of their sects on the theological question. 

That journal of “liberalism,” The Christian Cen- 
tury, we know, absolutely, had the facts in an arti- 
cle on the Detroit debacle. The author of it gave 
names. He gave Dr. Reccord’s name as one who 


‘The Christian Register 
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stood up ike 2 aman, a Christian. The article ap- 
pears minus the name. Why did The Century de- 
lete it? We tell the world: True to form, the Edi- 
tor cut it out because he always goes to pains to 
detract from anything good we Unitarians do; goes 
to the length of ridicule and misrepresentation to 
make us appear a despicable and faithless people. 

There are two kinds of religious journalism. One 
kind is fair and direct in its opposition to us, and 
we respect it. Another kind, by indirection and 
half-truths, despitefully uses us, and how can we 
respect it? One has honor, the other lacks the 
ethical essential of integrity. 

The Editor of The Christian Century has re- 
ceived protests for his treatment of this Detroit 
matter. What will he do? We shall see. 


Here’s a Sermon 


ET THE MINISTER who wants a theme for a 
sermon by no means overlook an outline by 
R. H. Tawney, in his extraordinary book, “Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism.” We have pointed it 
out to several men. Not that Mr. Tawney has a 
homiletical end in view. He is writing of the 
social organism of the Middle Ages and after, and 
in particular of the part the church took -in 
economic, political, and social reconstruction. 
There are four main parts, four divisions, in the 
discourse, because as he says, “There are, perhaps, 
four main attitudes which religious opinion may 
adopt toward the world of social institutions and 
economic relations. It may stand on one side in 
ascetic aloofness and regard them as in their very 
nature the sphere of unrighteousness, from which 
men may escape—from which, if they consider 
their souls, they will escape—but which they can 
conquer only by flight. It may take them for 
granted and ignore them, as matters of indiffer- 
ence belonging to a world with which religion has 
no concern; in all ages the prudence of looking 
problems boldly in the face and passing on has 
seemed too self-evident to require justification. It 
may throw itself into an agitation for some partic- 
ular reform, for the removal of some crying 
scandal, for the promotion of some final revolu- 
tion, which will inaugurate the reign of righteous- 
ness on earth. It may at once accept and criticize, 
tolerate and amend, welcome the gross world of 
human appetites, as the squalid scaffolding from 
amid which the life of the spirit must rise, and 
insist that this also is the material of the kingdom 
of God. To such a temper, all activities divorced 
from religion are brutal or dead, but none are too 
mean to be beneath or too great to be above it, 
since all, in their different degrees, are touched 
with the spirit which permeates the whole. It finds 
its most sublime expression in the words of Pic- 
carda: ‘Paradise is everywhere, though the grace 
of the highest good is not shed everywhere in the 
same degree.’ ” 

Of these four attitudes, 7.e., aloofness, indiffer- 
ence, reform, and spiritual permeation, our 
churches and many of our ministers have suffered 
most from agitating and impatient reform. 


Kurope’s New Net of Treaties 


a 


And the question, Which side will Russia take? 


OR MANY YEARS, one of the chief 

tasks of the European diplomats has 
been to preserve an international political 
equilibrium, known as the balance of 
power. During the period prior to the 
Great War, this aim was attained by keep- 
ing Europe divided into two great camps, 
which were supposed to be of about equal 
strength. The three chief powers in one 
group were Germany, Austria, and Italy; 
in the other, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. This diplomatic system was able 
to deal in a peaceable manner with all 
minor quarrels, and for years managed 
to keep Europe out of war. However, it 
led eventually to the most terrible war 
in history—a war which for years ap- 
proached before the eyes of all the world, 
with an imperturbable, implacable inevi- 
tableness, and for which both great tri- 
partite groups prepared with feverish 
exertion. 


AFTER THE LONG WAR was over, 
and the balance of power destroyed and 
the old grouping of the nations of Europe 
annihilated, the statesmen, under the 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson, tried to 
work out a system of international politi- 
cal equilibrium based on a family of 
nations and not on two great groups of 
belligerent powers. The organ by means 
of which the diplomats of the world hoped 
to gather all governments into a sort of 
family was the League of Nations. 
body has already functioned for several 
years, and only a month ago reached the 
climax of its achievements when it gave 
Germany an honorable place among the 
other nations. This admission of the 
greatest enemy state into the League was 


hailed as the sign of a new day, and was’ 


followed by exuberant speeches about 
peace which cheered the hearts of all the 
good people in the world. 

Yet, strange to say, at this very moment 
when the family of nations has reached the 
apex of kind words and good intentions. 
Europe is indulging in an orgy of treaty- 
making which threatens to bring back 
the old dangerous days of a balance of 
power based on groups of states bound 
together by fear of or hostility toward 
other groups. 

Look at the map of Europe, and see 
what states have concluded treaties with 
each other during the last few years or 
months. Here are just a few of them: 
A French-Roumanian treaty of friendship, 
a Polish-Roumanian treaty, an Italian- 


Roumanian treaty ; a Polish-French treaty ;- 


Italian-Greek and Italian-Yugoslav trea- 
ties; a Russian-German treaty, a Russian- 
Lithuanian treaty; with many others 
impending. } 
Through this maze of contracted good- 
will, which hangs over Europe like a 
fog, certain contours of very formidable 
groups can be discerned. First, there is 
the Little Entente, made up of Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania, a group of 
new or newly consolidated and enlarged 
states which dominates southeast Europe. 
This combination is directed chiefly 
against Hungary and Bulgaria, and more 
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remotely against Italy, Russia, and Ger- 
many. Until now, this group has been 
dominated largely by French influence. 
Poland and Greece for the most part co- 
operate with the Little Entente. 

With the restoration and strengthening 
of Italy under the leadership of Mus- 
solini, an aggressive new power en- 
tered the diplomatic world of Europe. 
When Mussolini got control of the govern- 
ment, he found Italy on bad terms with 
Yugoslavia and with a traditional ani- 
mosity against Greece. Three years ago 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
“ONCE OVER” 


GIVES PH.D’S THE 


Prof. Dana C. Munro of Princeton University 
rises to inquire before the American Historical 
Association, of which he is president, why the 
doctors of philosophy do not produce, an in- 
quiry that happens to come at the time of the 
semicentennial of Johns -Hopkins University, 
which gave the country the first academic ex- 
ample of productive scholarship 


he concluded a peace treaty with Yugo- 
slavia, and later with Greece. He set 
about to establish cordial relations with 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and just now in 
a solemn manner has celebrated the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Roumania. 
Thus, southeast Europe and the Little 
Entente have become the arena for a very 
complicated conflict. First, we see a 
vigorous attempt on the part of Italy to 
supplant France as the dominating in- 
fluence in the Little Entente and in the 
Balkans.. Second, Italy is endeavoring to 
weaken if not actually to break up the 
Little Entente. She is opposed to this 
alliance because it gives strength to Yugo- 
slavia, an enemy of Italy. Through these 
various treaties, Italy is trying to forge 
a ring around Yugoslavia consisting of 


Italy, Banbary: Roumania, ‘Bulgaria, and 
Greece. 

Italy has also strengthened herself on — 
the other side by establishing most cordial 
relations with Spain. 

Her efforts, however, do not stop there. 
She has entered the world arena to gain 
an eminent if not a predominant place 
among the nations of Europe, and she 
finds a most formidable rival in France; 
for France threatens Italian ascendancy, 
not only by her domination of the Little 
Entente and the Balkans, but also by her 
recently displayed amiability toward Ger- 
many. For some time Germany, Belgium, 
and France have been preparing a gigantic 
industrial agreement, regulating the pro- 
duction and marketing of iron and iron 
products, which has now been concluded 
and will immediately be put into effect. 
This very significant industrial under- 
standing and co-operation between Ger- 
many and France has been accompanied 
by political cordiality of great importance. 
It appears that Germany and France are 
on the point of entering a course of politi- 
cal friendship which will change the 
whole diplomatic map of Europe. If that 
is the case, this combination will dominate 
Europe and decisively eclipse Italy’s am- 
bitions. To offset this approaching cor- 
diality between France and Germany, 
Italy has begun to co-operate more and 
more with England. They worked to- 
gether in Abyssinia, and they are co- 
operating in the Balkans. England and 
Italy, for example, have attained a domi- 
nating influence in Bulgaria. It seems 
probable that, to a certain extent, Italy 
and England with their satellites will be 
counterpoised against France and Ger- 
many and their little allies. 


THE QUESTION REMAINS, Which 
side will Russia take? 

The effect of this diplomatic grouping 
of the European powers may be inevitable, 
but it is also baneful. For example, the 
best solution for most of the Balkan prob- 
lems would be a comprehensive South- 
Slay Federation, large enough to include 
Bulgaria, along with Serbia, Macedonia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, and Dalmatia. How- 
ever, Italy does not favor this, because 
it would strengthen Yugoslavia and make 
of her a more formidable antagonist. Eng- 
land and Italy are working for the rapid 
recovery of an independent Bulgaria. .. . 
Of course, it is highly commendable that 
they are helping Bulgaria, which richly 
deserves it; but it would be better if 
they worked for the rapid recovery of 
Bulgaria. as part of a  South-Slay 
Federation. 

The details of the future international 


‘combinations which are to preserve the 


balance of power in Europe are by no 
means clear, and predictions are very un- 
safe; but one thing appears certain, and — 
that is that in spite of the League of © 
Nations, we are returning to another 
Triple Entente and Triple Alliance. It 
is almost equally certain that in the end 
the two groups will hurl the world into 
another war. R. H. , ana 

-Sorra, October 6, 1926. 
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HE WAR MAKERS are always asking 

us to remember something. There 
were years when we remembered the 
Maine, other years when we remembered 
the Lusitania. It is well that we remem- 
ber: it is important that we remember. 

In the interests of peace, let us remem- 
ber: Detroit. 

The incidents gathering around the re- 
cent meeting of the American Federation 

of Labor in Detroit furnish food for 
thought, strenuous food, rather tough and 
stringy at times, requiring vigorous chew- 
ing, but nourishing, none the less. 

Let us remember Detroit and American 
labor. 

American labor has not found itself. It 
is still disjointed and disunited. The 
American Federation is the solid and 
rather imponderable heart of it, but it 
is not the American labor movement. That 
movement has still to assume form and 
coherence. 

The American Federation is in good 
hands. Its leadership is able and devoted. 
It is marked by human sympathy and 
social devotion. It ranks among the con- 
structive social forces of America. 

The American Federation grows in 

imagination. Its concern for the laboring 
masses of Porto Rico and Mexico shows 
the stuff which is in it. It has genuine 
missionary zeal. Its concern for German 
labor and English labor entitles it to a 
large measure of appreciation. 
_ The American Federation grows in a 
sense of responsibility for the workers in 
poorly paid industries. It is good to know 
that its leaders feel the responsibility 
for the Passaic situation and are deter- 
mined to contribute their share. Rabbi 
Wise’s impassioned plea for Passaic fur- 
nished one of the great hours of the con- 
vention. American labor showed its con- 
cern for the textile workers of the South, 
for the men and women in prison, for 
the garment workers of New York. These 
are the crusades of labor, and they re- 
veal its heart. Such will prevent or- 
ganized labor from becoming an aristoc- 
racy which bars the unprivileged. 

The American Federation has its own 
timidity. It protested with heat against 
the presumption of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce in suppressing free speech in 
the Y. M. C. A. and the churches. ' The 
next day it stifled free speech by con- 
demning Sherwood Eddy for his accu- 
rate and dispassionate remarks about 
Russia. We all have our sensitive spots, 
and our dread of drafts. The Board 
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of Commerce sees things in the dark 
when labor unions are mentioned. The 
American Federation of Labor goes cold 
and white when Russia is mentioned. 
Sherwood Eddy suggested that labor 


should send a commission to Russia, to 
see and to learn. Labor in effect replied, 
We know all we care to know about Rus- 
_ sia, and we are insulted that you should 
even mention the word in our presence. 
- Why should the American Federation of 
Tabor and the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
‘merce feel so righteously indignant towards 
each other? They have some things in 
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common. This human race is sensitive in 
its prejudices. ; 

America needs a labor movement. The 
American Federation of Labor has the op- 
portunity of meeting this need. It is 
widely representative, it is ably led, it is 
soundly conservative. It is increasingly 
reliant upon the spirit of conciliation. It 
knows full well that the expedients of 
war will not in the long run settle any- 
thing. No more important word has been 
uttered by an American industrial leader 
than this word from President Green: 
“Conditions and states of mind... stand 
in the way of co-operation, which labor 
leaders and progressive managers desire 
to bring about. But it is our belief that 
such conditions and states of mind will 
gradually disappear as the benefits of co- 
operation to both parties appear. Prog- 
ress toward these things requires the edu- 
eation of management and the education 
of employees. It means we must learn 
the spirit and methods of working to- 
gether, which are not things which can be 
learned by precept or formula, but must 
be evolved out of the process itself. Let 
not one of us be deceived as to the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking; but, on the 
other hand, the benefits and advantages 
to be gained are worth all the difficulties 
and the perplexities that are required for 
the achievement. Labor stands ready and 
willing to do its part.” 

Let us remember Detroit—and what 
was learned about its Board of Commerce 
and allied organizations. The employer 
has the right to organize, and the duty. 
It is as much his right and duty as it 
is the right and duty of labor to organize. 

Organizations are necessary, and peril- 
ous. Employers’ associations and labor 
unions are alike in this. The wrong 
people often get into office, and they say 
the wrong things. 

The Detroit experience revealed the or- 
ganized employer at his worst. It did 
not even reveal good strategy. 

The Detroit experience revealed the ab- 
surdity of a situation in which the power- 
ful employers of a great city form an 
iron-clad organization for the protection 
of their mutual interests, and fight a 
similar organization among the workers. 

Let us say with all earnestness to the 
employers of Detroit that they fight a 
losing battle. In this heyday of their 
industrial power, the employers may be 
able to defeat the unions. They may be 
able through the power of high wages 
and abundant labor, and through various 
eoercive measures, to prevent labor from 
being organized. It will be an empty vic- 
tory, won at the cost of the self-respect 
of the employers, the distrust of the work- 
ers. Labor organization is as inevitable 
as any force in America. It may be 
hindered, it may be blocked, it may be 
momentarily defeated ; but sooner or later, 
the employers of Detroit must concede 
to their workers the right which they 
themselves possess, to organize as they 
please, to elect their own representatives, 
and to bargain as they choose. It may 
not be comfortable, it may not be easy, 


Religion and Business Blundered in Detroit 


’ A graphic and prophetic review of the Federation of Labor controversy 


but it is inevitable. The self-respecting 
instincts of democracy and _ legitimate 
human pride lead on and cannot be denied. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
served America by showing how blind or- 
ganizations can be. It has illustrated the 
perennial peril which lurks in bigness. 
There is bigness in Detroit, population, 
bank clearings, industrial achievements. 
Bigness is often cruel. 

As to the methods used by the em- 
ployers’ groups in Detroit, enough has been 
said. Whether its members will face the 
facts and clean house, or whether they 
must wait for the stern discipline of con- 
flict remains to. be seen. 

This one thing the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce should remember. It does not pay 
to suppress free speech. It cannot be done. 
The corked bottle has the habit of 
exploding. 

Let us remember Detroit—and the lesson 
to the church. 

Detroit is thé city which was graced for 
many years by Bishop Charles D. Wil- 
liams. He would have had things to say 
had he lived to-day. 

The pulpit of Detroit had little to say. 
The few exceptions were—exceptions.* 

It is easy to be unfair to the church. 
The Detroit ministers were caught in a 
situation which was unexpected and 
tangled. The questions which spring out 
of that experience persist. 

The church is being asked— 

Where do you stand, with the privileged, 
or with all the people? Is American 
Protestantism the bound servant of those 
who control the wealth of the country? 
At what price do you raise great budgets, 
and build great buildings? Do you pledge 
the words of your lips and the thoughts of 
your hearts for the sake of institutional 
greatness? 

The questions may be biassed, they may 
be unfair; but there they are. 

Out of the whole discussion there should 
conie a new attempt to redefine “the free- 
dom of the pulpit.” The church will be 
great when its laymen determine to protect 
the freedom of the man of the pulpit, even 
though he may seem to many eutterly 
wrong. Only so will the honor of the 
church be safe. 

Let us remember Detroit—and 
Oeil ai 8 PBN 

For years, the Detroit Y. M. C. A. has 
dreamt of bigness. Its Board of Directors 
has been recruited from men of wealth, 
and the choices have often revealed faulty 
judgment. The country is gasping as it 
reads the list of men who compose the 
managing group of that organization. The 
indictment is not against the men because 
of their wealth, but because of the political 
and business connections which cluster 
about their names. 

The Y. M. GC. A. dreamt of bigness, and 
achieved it. It raised five millions for 
new buildings. It has now discovered 
that one gives surety for the money so 
raised, and that there is no freedom. 

*The attitude of Dr. A. P. Reccord and the 


First Unitarian Church, described last week, 
gives us profound pride—Tum Hpiror. 
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The country is asking, What of the 
Y. M. C. A? Does it furnish an at- 
mosphere in which free men can prosper 
and prophesy, or does it crush its free 
spirits? Does the fact that Sherwood 
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Kiddy, and a few others, of brave, prophetic 
mold, succeed in holding their positions 
within the ranks of the Y. M. C. A. mean 
that the atmosphere of the Association is 
truly free? Are the men of lesser name, 
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but of equal courage, being crushed out by 
this spirit of bigness, this spirit of institu-— 
tional conservatism, within the Y. M. C. A? 
The Christian people of America want 
to know. The Y. M. ©. A. must answer. 


Louisa Lee Schuyler 


Death of America’s most distinquished Unitarian woman 


ISS LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER of 
New York City, pioneer American 
philanthropist and the Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished Unitarian laywoman, died on 
October 10 after a long illness, at “Crags- 
ton,” the country residence of J. P. Morgan 
at Highland Falls, N.Y., where she had 
spent the summer with Miss Mary Schuyler 
Hamilton, a cousin. Miss Schuyler lacked 
only sixteen days of being eighty-nine 
years old. She was a great-granddaughter 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Miss Schuyler was a lifelong and de- 
voted member of all Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City, and was one of 
the seven honorary life members of the 
American Unitarian Association elected 
under the new provision for such member- 
ships. In 1915 Columbia University con- 
ferred upon her the honorary degree of 
LL.D., the first time that the degree was 
given to a woman in the history of this 
university. Her outstanding good works 
were summarized by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler on the occasion in this 
citation : 

“A pioneer in the service of noble women 
in this State; founder of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association and the system of 
visitation of State institutions by volunteer 
committees ; originator of the first training 
school for nurses; initiator and ‘success- 
ful advocate of legislation for the State 
care of the insane; powerfully aiding the 
first movement for the prevention of blind- 
ness in little children ; worthy representa- 
tive of a long line of ancestors distin- 
guished through centuries for manifold 
services to the city, State, and Nation.” 

In Miss Schuyler’s career, one is re- 
minded of a kindred spirit, St. Francis, 
at the same time calling to mind the 
difference between the individualistic 
doing ot good after the medieval ideal and 
the modern’ social way of effecting the 
greatest good to the greatest number of 
people. Miss Schuyler overflowed with 
Sympathy for the sick, the poor, the under- 
privileged; she abounded in individual 
acts of goodness and charity; but she did 
more. She set forces into operation that 
multiplied beyond calculation these good 
works. Asa girl she might have accepted 
the conventional social life which her 
family distinction and wealth offered her, 
but she chose the better way of service for 
those in need. At the age of twenty-three 
years she volunteered as a teacher in one 
of the schools of the Children’s Aid Society 
—a step which in those days exhibited 
rare independence on the part of a woman 
in her position. 

She was associated with Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, minister of All Souls Church in 
New York City, in the organization of the 
Sanitary Commission, which, as the pre- 


cursor of the Red Cross, served the soldiers 
in the Civil War. So assiduously did she 
give herself to this work that she injured 
her health and had to spend several years 
recuperating. This activity had interfered 
with her project of visiting regularly the 
friendless patients of the hospitals, whose 
loneliness had aroused her sympathies. 
But her interest in their condition led to 
an investigation of the sick and the pau- 
pered of the State, and to a larger work. 
She set out to remedy their deplorable 
condition, and in 1872 led in the organiza- 
tion of the State Charities Aid Association. 

Two years later Miss Schuyler founded, 


in connection with Bellevue Hospital in. 


New York City, the first training school 
for nurses, thus doing for the profession 
in America what Florence Nightingale, 
another Unitarian, did in England when 
she established the first school for nurses 
in the world. In 1907, Miss Schuyler was 
appointed one of the original trustees of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. : 

Another notable pioneer work was her 
organization in 1908: of the first committee 
in this country of physicians and laymen 
for the prevention of blindness. This 
later grew into the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. In 1926, 
Miss Schuyler received the Leslie Dana 


medal for this achievement. The Com- 

mittee gives Miss Schuyler credit for re- 

ducing by half an infantile affliction which, 
at the time she undertook the work, ac- 

counted for the blindness of twenty-eight 

per cent. of children in schools for the 

sightless. Two years previously she had 

received the Hleanor Van Rensselaer Fair- 

fax medal of the Colonial Dames, a medal 

given once in two years for eminent and , 
patriotic service. 

Congress in 1923 awarded Miss Schuyler 
one of the three gold medals of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association for wel- 
fare work. The eminent president’s father 
was one of the persons associated with 
Miss Schuyler in the organization of the 
State Charities Aid Association. On that 
occasion, the Memorial. Association de- 
clared that the “principles she promul- | 
gated fifty years ago have become com-— 
monplaces of modern philanthropy. She 
laid the foundation of modern American 
social service. ... The reforms she in- 
augurated have been accepted all over the 
country and have passed into laws in many 
of the States. The magnificent social ser- 
vice work of the women of the younger 
generation is, to a large degree, the out- 
growth of the pioneer work done by Miss 
Schuyler.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Are They Identical? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the issue of THE Register of October 
7 appears an editorial entitled “A Texan 
Contemporary,” discussing the “common 
ground between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism.” ‘Both kinds of religion are, 
in truth,” it is asserted, “identical in 
believing in the infallible Bible,” and there 
is no “real difference between a Funda- 
mentalist and a Catholic.” Is this state- 
ment quite the fact? Does the Catholic 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible in 
exactly the same sense as the Funda- 
mentalist and Protestants in general? 

I raise the question because, some years 
ago, when I was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Hvening News, Newark, N.J., 
it became my duty to interview a prelate 
of the Catholic Church who is now Car- 
dinal Gasquet. At that time he was head 
of the Benedictine Order in England and 
a Catbotic historian of note. He had just 
come to the United States under com- 
mission from Pope Pius X, if memory 
serves me well, to raise money to restore 
the text of the Latin translation, known 
as the “Vulgate” of Saint Jerome. He ex- 
plained that it was necessary, because the 


text had been obscured by the frequent 
revisions to which it had been subjected. 
The interview was by appointment at the 
Abbey of St. Mary in Newark, head- 
quarters of the Order. He was a man of 
noble appearance, charming in manner, 
and exceedingly frank in answering all 
questions. ; 

One question in particular asked of him 
was: “How does the Catholic Church re- 
gard the results of the historical and 
literary critics of the Bible? How do they 
affect the Catholic Church?’ He replied 
in substance: “The critics do not affect the 
Church at all. Protestants are all the 
time troubled by their conclusions, on 
account of their view of the infallibility 
of the Bible. It must be remembered that 
the Bible issues from the.Church and not 
the Church from the Bible. - The instruc- 
tions of the Councils of the Church and 
the decrees and pastoral letters of the 
Holy Father are conclusive. When the 
critics, or what is called the ‘Higher 
Criticism,’ can agree in the results of their 
work, the Church will review the results 
and may adopt them in interpretation. 
No; the Catholic Church is not at all 
troubled by the critics as are the Prot- 
estant churches.” The Church, then, is 
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mal presents his church position 
‘rectly. : 
Is the Catholic Church belief in the in- 


_ fallibility of the Bible identical with that 
_ of Fundamentalism in particular and Prot- 
_ estantism in general?’ The Fundamentalist 


would not for a moment think of per- 
mitting a conclusion of the critics to in- 
trude in the sacred text. His approach 
to the Bible differs from the Catholic 
Church approach. He believes in the Bible 


_ with the greatest rigidness and literalism. 


The Catholic believes in his Church, and 
in what the Church instructs him the 
Bible means. This seems hardly identical. 


Witrram H. GARDNER. 
RBADING, MASS. 


[Mr. Gardner is correct in saying the 
Roman Church is superior to the Bible, 
in respect of authority. That is, the 
Church decides what is infallible in the 
Bible, whereas Protestantism says the 
Bible is superior to the church in author- 
ity. But what is the actual result in each 
case? The Roman Catholic Bible is al- 
most identical, in every jot and tittle, with 
the Protestant Bible, and on every doctrine 
called Fundamentalist the two great houses 
of religion, Catholic and Protestant, are 

one. Specifically, also, on the subject of 
evolution, both hold that the Genesis 
account of special creation is God’s word. 
On no essentials of belief, in fact, is there 
real difference between Catholic and Prot- 


_ estant. They are both under the principle 


of authority, and they both believe the 
Same central dogmas, with the exception 
of the theory of the papacy——THE Ep1iror.] 


From President Bolster 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
feels that it should explain its temporary 
absence from the Word and Work depart- 
ment of THE REGISTER. j 

It is well known that the Unitarian 
Foundation did not show as much progress 
during its first year as was anticipated by 
the leaders of the denomination. Thus 
far the Young People’s Religious Union 
has received less than one-tenth of the 
money which it hoped to receive from this 
‘source. It has been necessary to curtail 
in many ways the work of the organiza- 
tion, and the question was presented to 
the Board of Directors as to which ac- 
tivities should be temporarily suspended. 

It is obvious that field secretaries and 
personal visits play an essential part in 
our work; and the salaries paid our 
executive, office, and field secretaries are 
very small in comparison with the services 
which are given willingly in return. Main- 
tenance of our offices in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, also 
takes a certain amount of money. These 
activities we felt should be maintained at 
all costs. 

About a year ago we founded a new Young 
People’s Religious Union paper, Pegasus, 

-to supplement the items of interest appear- 
ing in the Word and Work, and intended 
for distribution among our members and 


" interested friends as the spokesman of the’ 
young people themselves. To have aban- 


doned such an enterprise after one year 


aa 


would have disheartened our constituents 


The Christian Register 


in no small degree. As a pure matter of 
economics we were forced to choose be- 
tween the temporary giving up of Pegasus 
and the temporary withdrawal from the 
Word and Work supplement of THE Rre- 
IstER. With great regret we chose the 


latter alternative. 


We are in hopes that the intensive drive 
of the Unitarian Foundation from Noyem- 
ber 14-24 will permit us to resume our 
contribution to Word and Work at an early 
date. But since the policy of the denom- 
ination is, and rightly should be, to refrain 
from independent appeals in competition 
with the general appeal of the Foundation, 
and since we wish to abide by this denom- 
inational policy, which we believe to be 
sound, we shall have to await a greater 
degree of success by the Foundation be- 
fore we can resume any of our suspended 
activities. ‘ 

CHARLES S. BOLSTER, 
President, Young People’s Religious Union. 
Boston, MASS. 


Not in Florida! 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

May I, with all good will but explicit 
candor, enter my protest against the pub- 
lication in your columns of the “appeal” in 
behalf of some ‘‘well loved clergyman” in 
a Southern church for the gracious gift 
of a “silk gown”? 

My first protest is frankly personal, 
from the fact that the phrasing of the 
appeal is likely to bring any and every 
one of us Southern “well-beloved” under 
suspicion of being the sort of minister 
who would want to get that sort of thing 
that way—which is hardly fair to the 
rest of us. If it is in perfect accord with 
selfi-respect—and I do not for a moment 
assert that it is not—for any church or 
minister to desire just that particular gift 
so badly as to be willing to obtain it by 
this particular method, then surely it 
would be equally consistent with self- 
respect to let it be frankly known who it 
is and where it is, if only that friends may 
also know where it is not, and who it is 
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not. I am confident, for instance, that 
not from Florida nor from Texas nor from 
Tennessee, where our missionary work is 
vital and resolute, could such an appeal 
possibly come, just now. Then why in- 
volye us in suspicion among those who 


-Iay not know? 


I have no prejudice against the. clerical 
gown in Unitarian pulpits, as such; am 
glad to wear one, myself, whenever occa- 
sion makes it appropriate; and I realize 
that we have not a few churches where 
the gown has a value of dignity and honor, 
as well as grace, not to be neglected. But 
in the Southern missionary field at just 
the present juncture, every worker in 
places where things are effectual and 
eager realizes that what we stand for, in 
clear-cut issue with what we have to con- 
tend against, is piteously missed by any 
minister or church that esteems a “silk 
gown” an indispensable accessory to 
achieving success. Against “gowned tradi- 
tionalism” we must present with straight 
insistence a gospel of unaffected and re- 
lentless reality, clean-cut, courageously 
unhackneyed, and stalwart in innovation. 
We confuse our issue and mute our 
prophecy when we entangle our Unitarian 
mission with the daintiness of merely 
sesthetie ecclesiasticisms. Wherever else 
the “gowned preacher” may symbolize 
things fitting and in good order, on the 
missionary field—pre-eminently in the 
Fundamentalism-obsessed South—he sym- 
bolizes precisely the wrong thing in the 
faith we are charged to proclaim. 

At any rate, am I speaking too harshly 
when I express my conviction that any 
church in any Southern field which im- 
agines that success for Unitarianism can 
come only with the indispensability of a 
“silk gown” is doomed for a long time to 
remain a church so humble that it can 
satisfy its luxurious tastes for the 
sesthetic only through importunities upon 
the generosity of friends beyond its own 
borders. That church is not in Florida. 
Please make no mistake! 

: Grorce H. BapGer. 

ORLANDO, FLA.- 


Of Mr. Vrooman’s Book 


Reviewing Rev. William A. Vrooman’s 
book, ‘Progressive Christianity,” the In- 
quirer, British Unitarian weekly, recalls 
Mr. Vrooman’s former Wesleyan and Con- 
gregational ministries, and says of his 
work in this book: 

“Thus he is intimately acquainted with 
the general lines of ordinary Christian 
teaching, and no less with some types of 
religious experience which the born Uni- 
tarian knows only by report. To all this 
the author brings an alert and able mind, 
quick to discern the cardinal points upon 
which arguments turn, and he possesses a 
faculty for clear and forcible expression. 


“(hese are obviously valuable qualities in 


the writing of a book which covers so 
wide a field, and in which so many 
authorities of opposing schools are quoted 
and criticized. ... 

“In general, the volume impresses us 
throughout as a good, honest piece of 
work, imbued with an earnest and sym- 
pathetic spirit. and well meriting close 


attention by preachers in our day, whether 
in heterodox or orthodox pulpits.” 


He Ought to Know 


It was not a cloistered idealist, nor a 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, nor a student attending a re- 
ligious convention, nor a radical propa- 
gandist, who said it this time. It was 
a “eaptain” of industry—William P. Hap- 
good, president of a canning factory, 
speaking before the recent Congress of 
American Industry, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He was thus quoted by the Associated 
Press : 

“The god of industry is a god of profit. 
It is our job to change this into a god 
of personality. We cannot continue on 
in this smug, complacent manner. We 
eannot adhere to this policy, or we will 
run into trouble. I refer to just the kind 
of complacency I have heard in this 
congress. I am not wise enough to say 
here to-day how to change this condition, 
but I do know we must have a change 
in our state of mind.” 


~ How Near Modernists Come to Liberalism 


Merrill, Parks, Tyson, and other examples of the “almost over” 


ODERNISM in all its clearest forms 
closely approximates Unitarianism ; 
if true to itself, it becomes Unitarianism: 
it must. But in great numbers of cases it 
does not have courage to stand by its own 
principles; when confronted by conserya- 
tism, it flees to the cover of orthodoxy. 

Many illustrations might be cited. 
few will suffice. 

The following is from Dr. Stuart L. 
Tyson, vice-president of the Modern 
Churechman’s Union :* 

“What to-day is called Modernism is a 
point of view that stands for the open 
mind; the belief, namely, that truth is 
not given all at once, but, on the contrary, 
to quote from the New Testament, is im- 
parted ‘in many portions and in many 
manners,’ according as a man is able to 
grasp it. 

“The Modernist believes, and he finds 
justification for his belief not only in the 
teachings of Christ but in the universal 
witness of history, that the revelation of 
truth has been and will be progressive. 
At first, just as in the individual child- 
hood, so in. the race as a whole, it is 
elementary and primitive. When what 
has been given has been assimilated, more 
truth is imparted, and this added truth 
necessarily involves some modification of 
what up to that time has been believed. 
The process is again repeated. Still more 
truth is given and still further modifica- 
tion is required. The Modernist is con- 
vinced that the process will continue as 
long as time shall last. With the greatest 
of all Christians, Paul, he is continually 
Saying both to himself and to others, ‘Now 
I know in part.’” 

This fine passage from Dr. Tyson needs 
only to have the word Unitarian sub- 
stituted in the place of the word Modernist 
to make it exactly such a description as 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers or Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody or Dr. Minot Simons or the pres- 
ent writer would give of Unitarianism. 

One of the best known and most honored 
Modernist leaders is Dr. William P. Mer- 
rill of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. ‘The following is part of a 
noble plea for progress in religion, from 
him, which we can hardly believe is not 
from Dr. Channing or Dr. Eliot or Dr. 
Fenn. Ina sermon on “Loyalty to Truth” 
printed in The Christian Work of March 
8, 1924, Dr. Merrill said: 

“very man’s deepest loyalty is to the 
truth, not to one’s present view of truth. 
It is essential that I stand by truth as I 
see it, but it is just as essential that I do 
my best to see it as it is. One of the lead- 
ing American churchmen of a generation 
ago said that theologians could be divided 
into two classes—those who think they 
know enough, and those who want to know 
more. very true Christian should be 
among those who want to know more. 
To be content with present knowledge is 
to sin against truth itself. Paul puts a 
magnificent ideal into simple words when 


A 


*Dr. Tyson has withdrawn from the Epis- 
copal Church, and is now a Congregationalist. 
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he tells us that we ought to be ever ‘in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God.’ There 
is a splendid passage in. the sermon which 
noble old John Robinson preached to the 
Pilgrim Fathers just as they were sailing 
from Holland in the Mayflower. We may 
well take his words to heart to-day: 

“We are now ere long to part asunder, 
and the Lord knoweth whether I shall 
live to see your faces again. But whether 
the Lord hath appointed it or not, I charge 
you before God and His blessed angels 
to follow me no further than I have fol- 
lowed Christ; and if God should reveal 
anything to you by any other instrument 
of His, to be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth by my min- 
istry; for I am very confident the Lord 
hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of His holy Word. I bewail 
the condition of the reformed churches 
who are come to a period in religion and 
will go no further than the instruments 
of their reformation. The Lutherans can- 
not be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw; for whatever part of God’s will has 
been imparted and revealed to Calvin they 
will rather die than embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, as you see, stick where Calvin 
left them. This is a misery much to be 
lamented; for though Iuther and Calvin 
were precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God did not reveal His whole will to 
them; and were they living now they 
would be as ready and willing to embrace 
further light as that which they had re- 
ceived. I beseech you to remember your 
church covenant, at least that part of it 
whereby you promise and covenant with 
God and with one another, to receive what- 
soever light or truth shall be made known 
to you from the written Word of God.’” 

Is it any wonder that men setting out 
for the New World with this brave 
charge of John Robinson in their hearts 
should have founded progressive churches ; 
churches which could not stop with the 
old orthodoxy, but became Unitarian, as 
the churches established by the Mayflower 
pilgrims and their immediate successors 
did? There is no possible logical goal for 
a religious faith which allows itself to take 
the forward-looking, brave, and intelligent 
position which Robinson did, or which Dr. 
Merrill does in these words of his which 
we have quoted, except distinct and clear 
Unitarianism. How is it that Dr. Merrill 
fails to see this? 

Dr. Leighton Parks, in a sermon 
preached December 16, 1923, and printed 
in The Christian Work of December 29, 
1923, pointed out in a very striking way 
some of the great advances in religious 
thought and belief which have been made 
in this country and Hngland during the 
past two  generations—mentioning the 
particular religious leaders with whom the 
advances were associated. His utterance 
is in a high degree encouraging to all 
believers in religious progress. To Uni- 
tarians it has a peculiar interest, because 
every single forward step to which he 
pointed is exactly in line with what Uni- 


tarian scholars and leaders had long been 
advocating. Of course, I do not mean 
that all the advances were caused by Uni- 
tarians—all the influences of modern 
civilization and enlightenment had aided. 
But I do mean that Unitarians had been 
the pioneers, to a large extent had led the 
advances, and had-«contributed much to 
them all. 7 

Said Dr. Parks: “A tidal wave of Mod- 
ernism is sweeping through the churches. 
There has been a great advance at which 
all progressives should rejoice. ... As we 
look back over the history of the Church 
in the past sixty years, we see what that 
advance has been. 

“When Dr. Frederick Temple of England 
publicly asserted that the Holy Scriptures 
showed a gradual development in knowl- 
edge, in morality, in the conception of the 
character of God, he was denounced and 
would have been put out of the English 
Church had he not been protected by the 
laity. Yet that man lived to become the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, honored in all: 


the churches; and that which was deemed 
his heresy is now a commonplace. 

“When Bishop Colenso questioned the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
called attention to the fact that the num- 
bers used in that ancient document were 
grossly exaggerated, he was deposed by 
the Synod of the South African Church, 
but on appeal was justified by the Chureh 
of England. Some of us can remember 
when his name was coupled almost with 
that of Judas. Yet his ‘heresy’ is now ad- 
mitted probably by all the Bishops. 

“Frederick Denison Maurice, one of the 
greatest prophets and philosophers and 
saints of the English Church, was in- 
hibited from preaching for a long period 
because he denied that the word aeonion, 
used in the Greek New Testament to 
describe the duration of the punishment 
of the wicked, means ‘everlasting.’ When 
William R. Huntington and Dr. McKim 
accepted that teaching and refused to 
declare that they believed in the ever- 
lasting torture of the lost, the one was 
refused ordination for a long time, and 
the other was denied the honor of the 
Episcopate. Yet how many of the Bishops 
feel themselves called upon now to preach 
the old doctrine of ‘hell fire’? 

“Bishop Clark, ultimately the Presiding 
Hpiscopal Bishop in this country, told me 
that his ordination to the diaconate was 
held up for months because he could not 
get the Bishop to agree that a man who 
was unable to accept the orthodox teach- 
ing concerning the nature of the resurrec- 
tion of the body would be a faithful min- 
ister of the Church. Yet which of the 
Bishops believes in the resurrection of the 


body as it had been believed from early 


times? : 
“very one of the ‘heresies’ of the past, 


the Bishops have found means of incor- 


porating into their interpretations of the — 


orthodox faith of the Church to-day. 
Therefore we rejoice.” 


' As I have already said, all these ad- 


i 
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yances, absolutely all, pointed to by Dr. 
Parks, which from time to time during 
the past sixty years or so have been made 
by exceptionally liberal orthodox leaders, 
were advances in directions in which Uni- 
tarians had long been leading the way. 
Every one of the “heresies” mentioned 
was declared by the truly orthodox of the 
time to be Unitarianism. And if at last 
they have become “incorporated into the 
interpretation of the orthodox faith,” as 
Dr. Parks affirms, it only shows to how 
large an extent what is called orthodoxy, 
in many churches to-day, is not: orthodoxy 
at all, but is really Unitarianism. 

Let me not be understood as claiming 
that all Modernists, or any Modernists who 
call themselves orthodox, are Unitarians. 
I make no such claim. I have no right and 
no desire to put a name upon anybody 
which he does not himself choose. But I 
do assert that leading Modernists are 
preaching and writing a great deal of Uni- 
tarian thought, which is attracting wide 
attention, which the public greatly likes 
(under a non-Unitarian name), and which 
seems to be meeting not only the in- 
tellectual but also the deepest ethical and 
spiritual needs of tens of thousands of 

‘hungry souls. 

The writings of all the most forward- 
looking and outspoken Modernists to-day— 
Dr. Worcester, Bishop Lawrence, Dr. Gor- 
don, Dr. Tyrrell, Dr. Merrill, Dr. Tyson, 
Dr. Parks, Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Cummins, 
the Union Theological Seminary men, the 

- Andover men, the Chicago men, and the 
rest—are strikingly like the writings of 
Unitarians; indeed, except for some 
cumbering bits of shells of an outgrown 
and dead orthodoxy which still cling to 
their thought, one in reading their writings 
would have difficulty in convincing him- 
self that he was not reading Channing, 
or Martineau, Theodore Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, 
Minot Savage, Professor Peabody, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, Dr. William C. Gan- 
nett, Prof. F. A. Christie, Charles W. Eliot, 
or Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Why do not intelligent Modernists drop 


the useless old shells that burden them, . 


as young birds do when they have 


emerged into their larger life?* 

It is common for Modernists strictly to 
deny that they owe any considerable debt 
to Unitarianism or bear any important re- 
lation to it. But as well might Europeans 
who have migrated to America deny that 
they owe any important debt to Columbus, 
or the evolutionists of to-day that they 
bear any important relation to Darwin. 

Not only is Modernism, not only is lib- 
eral Christianity in all its forms, closely 


*What are these cumbering old shells (husks, 
dead derms)? Every thoughtful person knows: 
They are Adam as the first man; the fall of 
the race; an atonement scheme (salvation by 
“blood”) ; an infallible Bible; an infallible 
Church or pope; virgin birth ; physical (bodily) 
resurrection ; a literal second coming of Christ ; 
miracles; an eternal hell. 
How many of the eminent Modernists named 

above have clearly and distinctly discarded 
those old superstitions which are drawing so 

many intelligent people away from religion? 
If any such have, if any are preaching their 
new and infinitely better gospel unmixed, un- 

|. unhindered (unpoisoned), and 
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related to Unitarianism, but, to a far 
greater extent than is generally recog- 
nized, it has been inspired and created 
by it. Absolutely every one of the more 
advanced, the broader, and the more 
reasonable doctrines proclaimed to-day in 
Modernist and liberal orthodox churches, 
periodicals, and books, has long been ac- 
cepted and taught by Unitarians and 
Universalists. 

The profoundest religious thinker in 
England during the nineteenth century, 
and the one who did most to promote reli- 
gious progress along intelligent, sane, con- 
structive, and deeply spiritual lines, was 
James Martineau, the Unitarian. The two 
men whose teachings have had the widest 
influence in America in making religion 
progressive instead of static, and who 
have done most to pour into Christian 
thinking high ethical ideals and the spirit 
of Jesus, hate been William Ellery Chan- 
ning and Ralph Waldo Emerson, both 
Unitarians. 

It has been the steady, quiet, scholarly, 
persistent liberalizing work in Biblical 
scholarship and in theology done by Uni- 
tarians in Harvard during the past cen- 
tury that largely accounts for the fine 
liberal teaching seen to-day in nominally 
orthodox schools. Without the pioneering 
work performed right on through the past 
four centuries by such advanced thinkers 
and scholars as Servetus, the Socini, 
Francis David, Priestley, Channing, 
Theodore Parker, Hmerson, Ballou, and a 
host of others almost as important, and 
by Unitarian professors and scholars in 
Germany, France, Leiden University (Hol- 
land), Manchester College, Oxford, and 
Harvard and Meadville in America, and 
elsewhere, the careers of such “liberal 
orthodox” men as Dean Stanley and Fred- 
erick W. Robertson in England, and Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Professor 
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Swing, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Williams, 
George A. Gordon, and Dr, Fosdick, in 
this country, would have been and would 
be impossible. 

In a previous article,* I cited some 
weighty words from Dr. Samuel A. Hliot. 
I close by quoting from him a more ex- 
tended utterance on the same subject, 
which may well be commended to the con- 
sideration of all Modernist leaders. In an 
address which has attracted much atten- 
tion, he said: 

“Sixty years ago Emerson wrote, ‘As 
goes America, so goes the world.’ It 
seemed a foolish and futile prophecy. We 
were then but a small nation, detached 
from the world problems, bearing out our 
heavy burden of guilt and shame, inex- 
perienced and weak. But to-day men of 
all lands acknowledge the potency of the 
great Republic, and we stand as arbiter 
among the nations. 

“In similar confiderice may not one now 
venture to say, ‘As goes liberal Chris- 
tianity (the Unitarian moyement), so goes 
the world of religious life and thought’? 
Our little body is insignificant in num- 
bers, yet it is surely our privilege to say 
to all the great communions that what 
we have done they must do, and on the 
paths that we have blazed out they 
must march. 

“The creeds we have outgrown they 
must in turn discard, the gospel we preach 
they must in turn proclaim, the religious 
liberty we enjoy is destined to become the 
common heritage of man. 

“Happy and fortunate are we that are 
Americans and that we are Unitarians. 

“In the providence of God, to our hands 
is intrusted the sacred obligation of proy- 
ing to the world that Christianity is one 
with freedom and righteousness, with sery- 
ice and with brotherhood.” 


*See Tum Reaistwyr for October 14, 1926. 


First Meadville Commencement in Chicago 


Mr. Pratt and Professor Skinner awarded Doctorate of Divinity 


HE eighty-second commencement of the 

Meadville Theological School,:the first 
to be held in the School’s new location in 
Chicago, Ill, had for its speaker Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University—he who in 
earlier days had had the vision of a Uni- 
tarian divinity school near the great Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The exercises took 
place Thursday evening, September 30, in 
the Hull Memorial Chapel of the First 
Unitarian Chureh, across Woodlawn Avy- 
enue from the School. 

After the organ prelude and the pro- 
eessional, Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, gave the 
invocation. Rey. Curtis W. Reese, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, read selected passages from Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and the Book of Hccle- 
siastes for the Scripture lesson. There 
followed a beautiful hymn composed by 
the late Prof. H. H. Barber of the class of 
1861 of the Meadville Theological School 
and Professor Fenn’s address. 

The diploma of the School was con- 
ferred upon Robert Brooks Day, Esmond 


Silas Ferguson, Wilhelmus Johannes 
Huizinga, Edward Webster McGlenen, Jr., 
Paul Leicester Muder, Alfred Edward yon 
Stilli, Kenneth Catheart Walker, and 
Edwin Henry Wilson. The degree of 
bachelor of divinity was conferred upon 
Edwin Henry Wilson. The honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity was conferred upon 
Rey. Frank Wright Pratt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., 
and Prof. Clarence Russell Skinner of 
Tufts College, leader of the Community 
Church of Boston, Mass. At the close 
of the service the graduation hymn, com- 
posed by Rev. Walter S. Swisher, of the 
Meadville class of 1910, was sung. A 
reception to the commencement speaker 
was held at Meadville House following 
the service. 

The commencement address, given by 
Dr. Fenn, was in part reminiscent. Re- 
calling his ten years of service as minister 
of the church in which the commencement 
exercises were being held, Professor Fenn 
reconstructed for his hearers the dream 
which he had cherished in those earlier 
days of a Unitarian theological school 
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located beside the University of Chicago 
and in-the very heart of that metropolis. 
He spoke of his own efforts to induce 
Meadville to move westward, of the efforts 
of others with a similar vision, and finally 
of the great consummation which was 
being modestly celebrated on this occasion. 

Describing Meadville as only one can 
who has experienced something of the 
charm of the School as it existed in 
Pennsylvania, he pointed out with peculiar 
penetration the probable losses involved 
in such a move as that which had so 
recently been made. These losses, consist- 
ing of the beauties of nature, the seclusion 
afforded for study, the genial friendships 
' arising through close contact with neigh- 
bors, Professor Fenn made no effort to 
minimize. Especially did he emphasize 
the opportunity which there had been in 
Meadville for intensive rather than ex- 
tensive expenditure of energy. 

But over against these losses and the 
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dangers which accompanied them, Pro- 
fessor Fenn placed the advantages of the 
new location, the possible gains which 
might accrue both to students and to the 
denomination at large. The modern reli- 
gious leader must know the life of the city. 
Of particular importance is it that he 
should be in touch with the thought of 
great universities; he must have oppor- 
tunities for the best kind of instruction. 
On these things and many others, Pro- 
fessor Fenn dwelt. The tone of his entire 
discourse was such as to arouse on the 
part of his hearers a consciousness of the 
new responsibilities created by the move 
which the School had completed. 

At the meeting of the Meadville Board 
of Trustees in Meadville, Pa., the day 
preceding the commencement, Lawrence I. 
Neale of New York City and Chicago, 
Emmet L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Board. 


‘In the Field with the Foundation 


How New Orleans Unitarians are preparing for November 14-24 


A A PART of the regular Sunday sery- 
ice during the period preceding Novem- 
ber 14, the opening day of the Unitarian 
Foundation’s final effort, Rev. J. H. Hollis 
Tegarden, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, will devote ten 
minutes each week to a short talk on the 
work and needs of the organizations which 
will receive assistance from the forth- 
coming canvass. In this way, Mr. Tegarden 
hopes to place clearly before the members of 
his congregation the needs of the denom- 
ination and the importance of the success 
of the Foundation’s campaign. According 
to Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, who recently 
visited the New Orleans church as rep- 
resentative of the Foundation, a large com- 
mittee has been appointed for the canvass 
and every member of the congregation 
will be urged to participate. 


The churches of Albany, Dunkirk, 
Ithaca, Jamestown, Poughkeepsie, Roch- 
ester, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Troy, 
N.Y., and Erie, Pa., were recently visited 
by Harry A. Patterson, Middle Atlantic 
director of the Foundation. Several of 
the churches in this section will follow 
the budget plan in the forthcoming cam- 
paign, according to Mr. Patterson, who 
will make their contribution to the Founda- 
tion come as a part of the requirements 
of their year’s budget, to be paid over a 
five-year period. Other Unitarian churches 
of New York will be visited by the di- 
rector during the early part of November. 


Albert D. Barker, Pacific Coast director 
of the Foundation, is now visiting the 
churches of Washington and Oregon fol- 
lowing a tour of California, of which he 
has given a most encouraging report. YFol- 
lowing Mr. Barker’s trip, the churches of 
these States will be visited again by Carl 
B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast gpiscte ale 
of the principal organizations. 


Rev. Walter 8. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., president of the Tuckerman 
School, will serve as chairman of the 


speakers’ bureau for the New England 
district prior to and during the intensive 
period. Rey. Swisher engaged as mem- 
bers of this bureau many of the prominent 
ministers and clergymen of the district. 
A complete list of these speakers, most 
of whom served during the Boston canvass 
of last spring; will shortly be announced. 


Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kan., 
is now in the South as field representative 
of the Foundation. His itinerary includes 
practically all of the large churches of 
this section which have not already been 
visited by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, among 
the principal ones being those at Rich- 
mond, Va., Charleston, 8.C., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., 
Memphis, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Minnesota—Y outh—Freedom 


Conference moves to safeguard religious ¢ 
liberty in State 

Enthusiasm for the young people’s work 
in Minnesota and deep concern for reli- 
gious liberty in the State were the out- 
standing interests of the delegates from 
nine Unitarian churches who met in St. 
Paul, Minn., October 12 and 13, for the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

The Conference appropriated $150 to 
help the young people finance the summer 
conference at Hanska, and appointed a 
special committee, of which Senator 8S. A. 
Stockwell of Minneapolis is chairman, to 
consider ways and means to safeguard 
religious liberty in this State. The Con- 
ference accepted an invitation from Un- 
derwood to hold next year’s meetings 
with the Underwood church. 

The sessions opened with a supper 
planned and conducted by the Minnesota 


‘Federation of Unitarian Young People, 


under the direction of Miss Ruth Whit- 
taker, the president of the Federation. 
Seventy-five persons, including about fif- 
teen delegates from outside the “Twin 
Cities,” attended this meeting. Four brief 
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talks by young people made it plain that 
the Federation has abundant talent in its 
ranks. Patricia McComb of the Min- 
neapolis church spoke on “Three Years at 
Hanska”’; Mildred Boie, a student at the 
University of Minnesota, talked of “Lib- 
eralism at the University’; Elmer Van 
Steenwyk, Mankato, described “Last 
Year’s Program at Hanska’; and Walter 
Chapin, St. Paul, told “What the Church 
Can Do for Young People.” The final 
word from Dr. Amandus H. Norman, host 
at Hanska, brought the program to an end 
in time to adjourn to the opening session 
of the Conference itself in the church. 

At the two evening sessions, the Con- 
ference listened to three notable ad-- 
dresses: one by Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of 
the First Church in Chicago, Ill, on “Reli- 
gion and Culture”; one by George G. Davis 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
on “The Larger Church”; and one by Dr. 
A. C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN 
Recister, on “Religion as a Factor in 
Politics.” The last address was peculiarly 
timely, inasmuch as the morning papers 
of October 13 carried a detailed story of 
an attack upon Carleton College by Dr. 
W. B. Riley of Minneapolis, one of the 
leading Fundamentalists of the country. 

In some ways, the most significant ses- 
sion of the Conference was the meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon, when representa- 
tives of three liberal denominations spoke 
on the same question—‘What Liberalism — 
Means to Me.” For an afternoon session 
this meeting was largely attended, and 
each of the three addresses was enthusi- 
astically received. Dr. Marion D. Shutter, 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer 
(Universalist), Minneapolis, Rabbi Albert 
S. Minda, Temple Israel, Minneapolis, and - 
Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, First Unitarian 
Church, Duluth, were the speakers. 

Other guests of the Conference were 
Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.L., 
president of the Unitarian Layman’s 
League, who spoke at a luncheon at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club attended by forty 
men, and also at the Conference dinner 
at the church; Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, 

field secretary of the General Alliance, 
who talked at the women’s luncheon at 
the church to nearly fifty women; and 
Miss Eleanor McGregor, field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U. for the Middle West, who 
spoke at the young people’s dinner and 
also at the Conference dinner. 

Officers for the new year are as follows: 
President, J. A. Noyes of Duluth; vice- 
president, Rev. Milma S. Lappala of Vir- 
ginia; treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clark, 
St. Cloud; secretary, Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot, St. Paul. 


Gains Against Odds 
The Independent Protestant Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, of which Rey. J. F. Meyer 
of the Unitarian fellowship is the minis- 
ter, is an old down-town church, in a 
non-residental section, where every shift 


in the population has worked to its dis- _ 


advantage. Nevertheless this church has 
gained steadily in membership, and now 
enrolls six hundred members. ‘At the be- 
ginning of Mr. Meyer’s pastorate, the 
chureh had less than four hundred 
members. et 
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Staff Appointments 


The Sunday appointments of the presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Eliot, for Oc- 
tober have been: Uxbridge, Mass. (rededi- 
cation of the church); Hingham, Mass. 
(installation of Rev. J. H. Hooper) ; Tufts 
College, Mass. (the Russell lecture) ; Med- 
field, Mass., (275th anniversary of the 
town and the parish). He has also at- 
tended many meetings of executive com- 
mittees and boards of trustees, including 

the Religious Education Association, the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
and, in New York, the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners, the trustees of 
the Hackley School, and the executive 
committee of the World Alliance. In 
November, Dr. Eliot, after preaching at 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston and 
presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches and 
at the meeting of the directors of the 
Association, will go to Pittsburgh for the 
annual meeting of the World Alliance; 
thence to Chicago, where he preaches in 
the First Church and also for the Sunday 
Evening Club, and from there to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for Sunday, November 21. 

The appointments of Dr. Patterson have 
been at Bangor and Ellsworth, Maine; 
Weston, Mass., Church of the Disciples, 
Boston; Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Brewster, Mass., on the 
occasion of Mr. McGlenen’s ordination and 
installation; Hutchinson, Kan., represent- 
ing the Association at the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals; Atlanta, 
Ga., on the occasion of the installation of 
Rey. Clinton Scott as minister of the par- 
ish; Charleston, 8.C.; Jacksonville, at the 
Florida Conference of liberal ministers, 
and Orlando. 

Dr. Hunt’s appointments have been at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Houston, San Antonio, and 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, 
and Tulsa, Okla.; Salina, Wichita, Law- 
rence, and Topeka, Kan.; and Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Mr. Patterson of New deans 


Mr. Charles H. Patterson, newly elected 
vice-president of the Association, repre- 
senting the Southern States, attended the 
meeting of the board in Boston, October 
12, having visited a number of the 
churches on his way North. From Boston 

he went to the Prison Association meeting 
in “art Pa., and on his return trip 


ThesFouridation 


Solicitation for the Foundation contin- 
ues, and there is so much inquiry about 
the present condition of the Foundation 
that some word of explanation is really 
needed. 

The Foundation continues the work of 
the Campaign. It started to raise $2,400,- 
000. It has failed to accomplish this end. 
In rough figures, it has raised $600,000. 
It hopes to raise $1,300,000. The larger 
denominational organizations have agreed 
to ask for 40 per cent. less than they 
originally asked for. The total allotments 
of the smaller organizations in the new 
appeal remain the same, as outlined in the 
pamphlet entitled Wings. A new appeal 
setting forth these adjustments in our ex- 
pectations is just issued. 

This appeal goes to all those churches 
in New England that have not contributed, 
and to the churches in other parts of the 
country which have not yet responded. 
Intensive campaigns are to be conducted in 
the vicinity of New York, in the South, 
the Central West, and on the Pacific Coast. 
To what do all these efforts lead? 


Either this smaller sum of money must 
be raised or our work must be curtailed. 
Never was there a time when so great an 
opportunity confronted us to work for 
God and man. 

The hope of free Christianity rests upon 
the quickening of the religious life and 
spiritual vision in our churches and upon 
the founding of new churches. The eyer- 
shifting tides of population, with the con- 
Sequent necessity of the abandonment of 
once-fruitful fields for religious liberalism, 
means that if we would maintain the 
vitality and productivity of our work we 
must be in constant readiness to capitalize 
our opportunities in the new and, so far 
as our message is concerned, untouched 
centers of population. It costs money to 
found and maintain churches up to the 
time when they are able to go forward on 
their own power. But it is the method 
that will yield not the quickest but the_ 
surest and most dependable results. 
Money for the Foundation means more 
and better churches. 


Religious Education Department 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment, opened his fall program on Sep- 
tember 26 with addresses before the 
Unitarian Society, in Newton Center, Mass., 
the local church school, and the manage- 
ment of the evening rally of the Greater 
Boston Y. P. R. U. On October 3 he con- 
ducted the installation service at the 
Second Church, Boston, marking the in- 
duction of Morrison Sharp as director of 
‘religious education. He also addressed 
the West Roxbury church and the local 
Y. P. R. U. On October 4, Mr. Sharp de- 
livered the opening day address at the 
Tuckerman School, and on October 6 spoke 
to the Northern Conference at. Burling- 
ton, Vt., and conducted a questionnaire 
on teaching methods and materials. 

His recent program has been: } 

October 10, Address to the Beverly, 
Mass., parish at the 116th anniversary of 
the founding of the Beverly church school. 

October 12, Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence at Amherst, Mass. 

October 18, Second Church in Boston, 


Alliance; . Worcester Ministerial Union, 
Winchendon, Mass. 
October 14, Worcester Conference, 


Winchendon, Mass; harvest supper, First 
Parish, Bolton, Mass. 

October 15, New Hampshire Unitarian 
Conference, Milford, N.H.; harvest supper, 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

October 16, Addresses in Uxbridge and 
Mendon, Mass. ; evening rally of Y. P. R. U., 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

October 18, Laymen’s League, Gardner, 
Mass. . 

The new kindergarten book, “A Friendly 
World,” by Annie BE. Pousland, has been 
published. 

Mr. Sharp has accepted appointment to 
‘the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion; to the board of directors of Tucker- 
man School and of Norfolk House Center. 


The New York office has been in col- 
laboration with the Committee on Reli- 
gious Education of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, and has arranged for a series of 
teacher training classes to be held at 
Headquarters, as during the past two 
years. Some of the classes this year will 
be concerned with teaching the books of 
the Beacon Course, and will begin with 
a lesson on “Living Together,” taught by 
Miss Frances Dadmun, the author, on 
November 9. 

The Department has also made the pro- 
gram for the fall meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society in All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N.J., on 
November 17, and has secured as speakers 
Prof. George A. Coe, Goodwin B. Watson, 
Rey. George Lawrence Parker, and Wait- 
still H. Sharp. Rey. Elizabeth Padgham 
and others will lead conference groups. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley has visited and con- 
ferred with the church school people in 
Jamestown, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and 
Syracuse, all in New York. 

The office has been frequently consulted 
by officers and teachers of the church 
schools, and increasingly other denomina- 
tions are coming to us for curriculum 
material. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. E. M. McGlenen has been called 
to Brewster, Mass., and began his work 
September 1. He was ordained and in- 
stalled October 24. 

In the absence of Rev. Horace West- 
wood, D.D., who is holding missions at 
various places in the South, the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, is being supplied as follows: Last 
three Sundays in October, Rey. Abraham 
M. Rihbany ; November 7, Rey. A. C. Mc- 
Giffert, Jr., of Chicago Theological School ; 
November 14, Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, min- 
ister of the First Church, Chicago; No- 
vember 21, Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., 
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minister of the First Unitariau Church, 
Detroit; November 28, Dr. Shailer M. 
Mathews of the University of Chicago; 
December 5, Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; December 12 
and 19, Rey. Richard W. Boynton, D.D., 
of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rey. William BH. Billingham has resigned 
at Dublin, N.H., to accept a call to Flor- 
ence, Mass. He began his work October 24. 

Rey. Payson Miller of Harvard The- 
ological School has accepted a call to 
Waverley, Mass. : 

Rey. Milen Dempster has accepted a 
call to the new parish at Stockton, Calif. 


As A Recent Recruit 
Sees Our Fellowship 


From a letter received by the Chair- 

man of the Fellowship Committee 

“T was deeply moved by this prompt 
expression of confidence in me by the 
Fellowship Committee. 

“You probably realize in some measure 
what this means to me. I have no regret 
whatever for the step I have taken. 
Rather, my enthusiasm has been increas- 
ing. As I get to know my environment 
better, the character of Unitarians, and 
the genius of the movement, 1 realize that 
I have come home! My blind stumbling 
and general stupidity of former years are 
hard to explain. 

“The Conference at Deerfield completely 
won me to Unitarianism. That Conference 
was the most spiritual church gathering 
I think that I ever attended! There was 
no mock piety there! There was the 
earnest desire of men of widely separated 
thought to find a common meeting ground 
that the cause of true liberal religion 
might be advanced. 

“T all the time had the feeling that 
religious history was being made! And 
I was thrilled that I could be present and 
realize that I belonged to so thoroughly 
consecrated a group! 

“While I am not a good denomination- 
alist and probably never shall be, I am 
ready to challenge all comers who claim 
a greater loyalty to the spirit and purpose 
of Unitarianism. 

“I am anxious that our church here may 
not be found wanting in furthering those 
common tasks that must be dear to all 
of us. 

“You may rely on me to be responsive 
to every good cause that finds its inception 
on Beacon Street.” 


At the Essex Conference 


Held on the 409th anniversary of the 
posting of Luther’s theses, the Essex Con- 
ference, meeting at Gloucester, Mass., 
October 31, will hear an address on “The 
Meaning of Religious Freedom,” by Dr. 
Frederic Gill, and a report of the Con- 
ference Missionary Committee by Rev. 
H. L. Buzzell; will engage in a dis- 
cussion on “The Extension of Our Free 
Churches,” led by Mr. Buzzell, and will 
take an offering for the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Haver- 
hill will preach the conference sermon. 
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Honoring the Memory ~ 
of Charles W. Eliot 


Among the many memorial services held 
for Charles W. Dliot in Unitarian churches 
was one conducted October 17 in the First 
Unitarian Church of Denver, Col., of which 
his son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, was pastor 
in the early days of his ministry. Per- 
sonal memories of Dr. Eliot were given 
by Dr. William H. Smiley, head of the 
Denver Board of Education. Dr. Duren 
J. H. Ward spoke on Dr. Eliot’s personal 
relationship to students, and L. Ward 
Bannister, former president of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, talked on “A 
Recent Hour With Dr. Eliot.” 

At a memorial service in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., Octo- 
ber 10, Rev. William M. Taylor said this 
regarding Dr. Eliot’s view on the mysti- 
cism of religion: 

“Dr. Eliot aceepted the claim that re- 
ligion is a mystery, a real mystery, but 
said that that is no reason why we should 
not think about it with a perfect candor 
and clearness. Indeed, the things that 
are most worth inquiring into in this 
world are all uncertainties, problems, 
mysteries. ‘The essential nature of things 
may remain a perfect mystery, but we may 
actually apply them to our service in in- 
numerable ways if we will but utilize 
them by bold, clear thinking. Therefore, 
let us not excuse ourselves for lack of 
clear thought about religion on the ground 
that it is mysterious. God has sur- 
rounded us .with mysteries which we 
should learn to apply to actual uses, and 
we should seek to find new applications 
through the knowledge we are able 
to attain concerning that essential un- 
known force. 

“He warned us to be careful to observe 
the distinction between mystery and 
mystification, saying: ‘God has surrounded 
us with mysteries; but it is man who has 
made mystifications.’ ” 


Farewell to Dr. J. C. Perkins; 
A Beautiful Day in Seattle 


A chapter in the Unitarian history of 
the Northwest has been completed. 
Quietly, unobtrusively, for twelve years, 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins has gone about 
his work in the University Unitarian 
Church of Seattle, Wash.; and, on Sunday, 
September 26, there was paid to him a 
rare tribute. Filling the chapel pews, 
overflowing into the chairs behind them, 
there gathered a group whose affection 
and loyalty for their leader, and the house 
which the Lord has builded through him, 


is an integral part of their lives. 


The large number on this day was only 
a stronger reflection of what has been 
felt Sunday after Sunday so quickly by 
any stranger—the sense that here people 
came because they wanted to, because they 
wished to worship in the quiet, the peace, 
the reverence which pervaded the little 
chapel. 

As one passed through the rose- and 
ivy-covered lich gate that morning, and 
found oneself closed by its laurel hedge 
into the little garden, every whispering 
leaf, every blade of grass, every line of 
the Gothic chapel, nestling in its place 
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yet reaching skyward, spoke the names 
of those two who have labored that there 
might be beauty of things without, to build 
more readily beauty of spirit within. ; 

Except for the christening of three little - 
children who, as they began their lives, 
were to carry out with them the impress 
of this day’s beauty, there was no devia- 
tion from the simplicity of the Sundays 
throughout the many years. Those who 
have gone, year after year, know the 
depth of meaning in the words of the text, 
“xcept the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” Something 
has been builded not in vain, but with 
foundations. 

In the churchyard, all joined in the tree- 
planting which followed the morning serv- 
ice. The sunlight touched the silvery 
leaves of the five poplar trees, each planted 
in the name of and by a little child. This 
was the Sunday-school’s farewell gift to 
Dr. Perkins; and, as Mrs. Perkins spoke 
of the love she bore the churchyard, of 
the memories of little children that each 
part of it brought—the lich gate, the elm 
tree, and now the poplars, God was in 
this garden, and it was the loving spirit 
of Edith Perkins that brought Him there. 


Poems as Scripture 
G. R. DODSON 


That nothing is quite so majestic as the 
noblest passages of the Bible is the feeling 
of many. Nevertheless, these great pas- 
sages are so familiar that the public read-. 
ing of them obviously awakens little 
interest. For this reason, if for no other, 


‘it seems permissible sometimes to select 


other readings for Sunday morning. In 
the experience of the writer, nothing of 
this kind is quite so successful as short 
poems. He has been confirmed in this 
view by such experiences as the following. 
At the Sunday morning service in a Cali- 
fornia church this summer, he read two 
short poems.- One was taken from “One 
Upward Look Each Day,” and is entitled 
“The Tapestry Weavers.” The other was 
an anonymous poem on Faith, sent me by 
a visitor at the ‘service who had been 
pleased with a poem read the Sunday be- 
fore. After the services there were calls 
for the poems, and it was eventually nec- 
essary to make seventy-two copies. The 
poem on Faith was recently read at the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis. It was 
asked for by the manager of a publishing 
house, who printed it a carat ome in leaflet 


. form, 


' FAITH 


With constant faith, surpassing doubt, 
I stand and watch the tide run out; 
That ’twill come back, I say to you, 
I do not know—and yet I do. 


At eventide I see the day 

Put night on guard, and go away; 
Will morning come, the mists to woo? 
I do not know—and yet I do. 


I see the sere that autumns bring; 
Will verdure come with waking spring? 
My faith alone can answer true; j 

I do not know—and yet I do. 


We see the loved ones droop and die; _ 
Hath Heaven a brighter life on high? — 
Is death the vale that leads thereto? 
I do not know—and yet I do. 

‘ “Rut 
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In Memoriam: Mary May Eliot 


“When the light goes out, there is a 
new radiance in eternity, and somehow the 
glow of it relieves the -darkness which 
is left behind.” How truly may these 
words be spoken of the going from our 
midst of Mrs. Mary May Eliot, the radiant 
memory of whose life penetrates the sad- 
ness of mourning hearts! ; 

A woman of warm affections and wide 
Sympathies, Mrs. Hliot was one whom 
many rejoiced to call friend. And what 
a true friend she was! She had “in her 
heart wide room for all that be,’ and was 
ever eager to help lift the burden from 
the shoulders of the lonely, the oppressed, 
the unfortunate. Her counsel, sane, 
kindly, well-considered, was sought by 
persons in all ranks of life. She entered 
_ into her husband’s work with full under- 
standing and performed a gentle ministry 
of her own by his side. 

Her careful forethought and personal 
supervision brought to perfection a mar- 
velous plan whereby the Unitarians of 
Greater Boston were enabled to offer 
to visiting ministers and delegates in An- 
niversary Week the hospitality of the 
luncheons at Bulfinch Place Church, where 
Hast and West could meet, a marked fea- 
ture of the week for the spirit of fellow- 
ship shared and loved. 

As president of the Alliance Branch at 
Bulfinch Place Church, she was a wise 
leader who kept before her coworkers the 
larger aims of the general organization. 
As director of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, she was greatly -loved 
by her branches and was a most faithful 
and efficient board member and counselor. 
Her paper on James Freeman Clarke, 
with reminiscences of her early associa- 
tion with the Church of the Disciples, 
was greatly enjoyed by the many branches 
before which it was read. 

Deeply religious, devoted to her church, 
strong in the faith, she was broad and 
tolerant of the beliefs of others. She 
worked in perfect harmony, and with 
particular success, representing Unitarian 
women on the interdenominational com- 
mittee for home and foreign missions. She 
entered into the spirit of the annual day 
of prayer planned by that committee and 
always had her part. 

The Tuckerman School, on whose board 
of directors Mr. Eliot has served from the 
beginning, made its appeal to Mrs. Eliot, 
and she was an indefatigable and helpful 
member of the house committee. 

It would be useless to try to name the 

causes to which she gave her support 
with spontaneous, heartfelt interest and 
_ ever-youthful enthusiasm. The influence 
of her life was far-reaching beyond what 
given to many to attain. She gave in 
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Word and Work Department 


October Meeting of 
the Executive Board 


The monthly meeting of the Executive 

Board was held October 8, at King’s Chapel 
House, Boston, Mrs. Gallagher in the chair. 
Thirty-two board and committee members 
were present. 
. The president spoke with particular 
satisfaction of the Young People’s Rally 
held in the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
September 26; the large attendance, the 
fine spirit, and the great enthusiasm shown 
combined to make a most inspiring 
occasion. 

On recommendation of the Committee 
on Appeals, the following appeals were 
endorsed: $300. for Hugene, Ore., for 
furnishings for the social room of the 
parish house; $500 for Salt Lake City, 
Utah, toward furnishings for the parish 
house; $300 for Pomona, Calif., for a 
piano fund. 

The Board has created a new office, 
that of executive secretary, and appointed 
Miss Helen W. Greenwood to the position. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Hagar was elected a 
member of the Committee on Programs. 

The resignation of Mrs. J. R. Cavanagh, 
director for Indiana, was accepted with 
appreciation of her interest and service. 

On the recommendation of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Laura M. Hurst was elected to the 
position of treasurer’s clerk. 

The next meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia, November 12, when reports will 
be due from the Rocky Mountain branches 
and six Massachusetts directors. There 
will be a public meeting in the afternoon, 
at which matters of Alliance interest will 
be discussed. All will be cordially welcome. 


Junior Work 


Greetings to our Juniors. 

The annual reports of Junior work last 
May showed a gain in members and 
financial returns, and noted the interesting 
fact that nearly all the Junior money was 
spent for Unitarian or community work! 

More and more churehes are realizing 
the help Junior Alliance training can be 
in keeping our young people interested in 
our liberal religion, and in living and 
serving according to that point of view. 
The future needs our message just as much 
as the present, and it is our duty to pre- 
pare the children early, while they are at 
the receptive age, to talk and practice our 
religion as naturally as going to school 
or college. ‘ 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy told us in 
Tremont Temple last May that the life of 
our churches resembled a bridge with the 
planking gone in the middle. The church 


school stood at one end, he said, the Young ~ 


People’s Religious Union, Women’s Alli- 
ance, and Laymen’s League at the other, 


and between these “two ends” we lose. 


more real Unitarians, during the early 
teens, than at any other time. Mr. 
Pomeroy continued to say that unless we 
could repair the “hole in the bridge” and 


generous measure that which was most 
precious of all—herself, consecrating 
heart and soul with buoyant faith to the 
service of her family, her church, her 
friends, humanity. 
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stop losing our younger members we should 
soon have no future generation to carry 
on our work. 

Now, does not the very fact that the 
age of our Juniors is usually from ten to_ 
sixteen years prove that we have within 
easy reach of every parish the very means 
to “stop the hole in the bridge”? Forming 
a Junior group not only to interest these 
young people and to keep them closely con- 
nected with our churches, but at the same 
time to teach them to know and live our 
liberal religion, will certainly ayONe of 
great value. 

Some mothers in our Usiinrian parish 
at Stow, Mass., realized this need, and two 
weeks ago the General Alliance Junior 
Work Committee chairman met with them 
and a group of ten children. Officers were 
elected, and they voted to call themselves 
“Junior Workers.” They plan to meet 
weekly ; they will make scrapbooks, paste 
cards together, and prepare hospital bags 
for the coming Christmas season at vari- 
ous hospitals. 

We wish them success, and urge other 
mothers and church school teachers to be 
as self-sacrificing and willing to give time 
to training our Unitarian children to be 
loyal to their churches and ideals! 

A happy and profitable year to all! 


Field Secretary’s Travels 


Mrs. Budlong spent a busy week at the 
Unitarian Booth at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. She reports 
that our exhibit is very well placed and 
is dignified and appealing. Since the 
Council of Churches withdrew on account 
of Sunday opening, we have a double space, 
fronting the two main aisles with a narrow 
aisle down the center. The booth is of 
churechly columns and dignified paintings, 
with a few panels made up of pictures of 
some of our churches. Ten thousand 
leaflets were distributed the first month, 
and four hundred signed requests were 
received to have literature mailed. Some 
of this is to go to Japan, Canal Zone, ete. 
It is breaking ground in a new place, and 
much has been accomplished. The Phila- 
delphia people who have been on duty 
express themselves in terms of the greatest 
enthusiasm as to the results of this ex- 
hibition of Unitarian literature. 

eKrom Philadelphia, Mrs. Budlong went 
to the booth of the New York League at 
the Exposition of Women’s Arts and In- 
dustries at Hotel Astor. The attendance 
has been good and the Fellowship fine. 
People seem eager to take the literature. 
Mrs. Budlong pronounced the ‘invocation 
on the opening night. Two flashing 
electric signs at the booth attracted much 
attention and spoke our message in a way 
that all might read. The first read, “Our 
Policy—To urge every woman to identify 
herself with the religious group through 
which she can best develop her spiritual 
effectiveness”; and the second, “Our 
Theory—That every way of making a 
living will make a better living by em- 
phasizing the spirit of religion.” Mrs. 
Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, general 
chairman, speaking at a luncheon given 
by the managers of the exhibit, included 
these words in a message that was 
broadcast. 
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From New York, Mrs. Budlong went to 
take part in the State conferences in the 
Middle West: Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Kansas. 


Friendly Links 


Friendly Links, like woman’s work, “is 
never done,” and although nominally the 
Committee takes a vacation during the 
summer, letters are received every month 
in the year. Since our annual report was 
prepared last May, over. one hundred 
names have come in, from eighteen States, 
from Montreal and Vancouver, from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and New Zealand. 

The Committee was represented at the 
Shoals, Alliance Week, by its chairman, 
who had opportunity to report, on the 
morning devoted to the “Correspondence 
Work” of The Alliance. Many interested 
and enthusiastic links took part in the 
conference, testifying to the value of the 
work in their respective branches. 
good result reported was that those who 
have links attend branch meetings faith- 
fully, in order to be able to answer 
their links’ questions concerning branch 
activities. 

During the summer some of the Junior 
Alliance members had the fun of meeting 
their links, after several years of cor- 
respondence. One Massachusetts Junior 
had a visit from her Canadian link in her 
summer home; a Maine link, motoring 
through Massachusetts, hunted up her 
link to make her a call; and two other 
links, living several hundred miles apart, 
have just met, to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, both being freshmen in the same 
college. 

The new Manual reports one hundred 
and forty-eight branches as _ having 
Friendly Links committees; and besides 
these, more than twenty other branches 
have one or more links. For the first 
time, two branches in New Jersey have 
appointed chairmen, although there have 
been links in the State ever since our 
central committee was started. All the 
branches in Texas, and all in Oregon, have 
Friendly Links committees; there are 
about twice as many in Canada as were 
reported in last year’s Manual; and Cali- 
fornia now has nine, three times as many 
as last year, thanks to Mrs. Gallagher’s 
visit to the Pacific Coast. In fact, tlfe 
- only State with Alliance branches that 
has no links, is Wisconsin, and we hope 
some may be started there this season. 

We should like to-hear from all the new 
branch chairmen, and we hope those living 
near enough will attend our conference 
next month. 


The Need in Hungary 


During the past summer, every Unita- 
rian must have stood more erect and have 
felt a reasonable pride in reading of the 
achievements in Hungary of our fellow 
Unitarian, Jeremiah Smith of Cambridge. 
His work there, as financial agent under 
the League of Nations, has been done in 
the finest spirit. It was a task requiring 
great tact and wisdom. Though the 
finances of Hungary have been put upon 
a sound basis, one must not conclude that 
its people are all prosperous. To cut down 
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government expenses, many officials had 
to be thrown out of employment. Much 
poverty was seen by the writer in Buda- 
pest last year. 

The Manchester Guardian of August 13, 
1926, says of the present State of Hun- 
gary: “Hungary has nearly 8,000,000 in- 
habitants, of whom more than half are 
peasants and their families. Such an un- 
equal distribution of the soil (as in Hun- 
gary) would be bad in any case, but in 
a country that has no big export and im- 
port trade, and only one large city, it 
inevitably produces conditions intolerable 
for the broad masses; all the more so as 
the present state of taxation throws an 
excessive burden on the consumer, the 
revenue from direct taxes being only 30 
per cent. of the total. 

“The one large city, the capital, Buda- 
pest, has nearly a million inhabitants and 
is terribly crowded. Owing to the loss of 
two-thirds of her territory, Hungary, and 
especially Budapest, has an enormous sur- 
plus of officials; for many of those who 
were once employed in the administration 
of the province annexed by the Roumani- 
ans, Czechs, and Jugo-Slays, were com- 
pelled to leave with their families. 

“The capital presents a picture of out- 
ward wealth and splendor. The city is 
of great natural beauty, and it is thronged 
with superb mansions, palaces, and hotels. 
The Hungarian aristocracy is one of the 
proudest in the world. Thousands of the 
landless peasantry have no homes at all, 
but live in stalls and stables together with 
horses and cattle. 

“The great slums of Budapest are so 
overcrowded that ten or fifteen men, 
women, and children have to share one 
small room. Street after street is over- 
crowded in this manner. There is prob- 
ably no city in Burope, if in the world, 
where there are so many suicides. 

“There are no: old-age pensions in Hun- 
gary ; and old people, if there is no private 
charity to provide for them, are left to 
die. What is now done to relieve distress 
in Hungary does not seem inconsiderable 
in itself; but amid hunger, destitution, 
and wretchedness so vast, it hardly makes 
any difference at all.” 

Alliance members have responded with 


great generosity for the needs in Hungary. 


With some of the worst cases omitted, the 
above picture of general conditions in 
Budapest must deeply touch us in this 
land of plenty. We still need to send 
our help to some of the 6,000 Unitarian 
refugees in Budapest; especially to the 
sons of ministers and teachers who are 


striving for an education, and to those. 


who are ill and old, where the pinch of 
poverty is hardest. 

Money is most important, and should. be 
sent to the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Warm, sensible clothing in good condition, 


especially for men, but also for women 
and children, should be sent soon to the 
above address, “For the International 
Committee”; or mailed direct to Rey. 
Gabriel Csiki, D.D., [IX Ré&kos-u-3, Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 
ance members have been making interest- 
ing gifts to send for the large Christmas 
celebration held each year for all the Uni- 
tarian children in Budapest. 


Some of the Junior Alli- 
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- Boston Meetings in November 


November 1, 10.30 a.m., Monday Con- 
ference, Unity House, 7 Park Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Presiding officer, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees. Subject: “Guideposts on the 
Alliance Road.” 

November 5, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

November 19, 10.30 a.m., Friendly Links 
Conference, King’s Chapel House, 27 Marl- 
borough Street. 

November 19, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mis- 
sion Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: Florida, Jackson- 
ville, President, Mrs. Mary Lillie Coleman, 
721 Hogan Street; Secretary, Mrs. R. S. 
Tracy, Route 5, Box 505; Treasurer, Mrs. 
T. H. Sawyer, 91 Wolfe Street. Massa- 
chusetts, East Lexington, Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Edward Davin, 199 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Everett Wellington, 14 Curve Street; 
Salem, Recording Secretary, Mrs. C. Far- 
well, 81 Linden Street; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Edith C. Burrill, 7% 
Chestnut Street; Nantucket, Treasurer, 
Miss Eliza C. Gardner; Watertown, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. 8. Meredith, 37 Garfield 
Street; Wollaston, Treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
W. Brett, 30 Dunbarton Road. New 
Hampshire, Rochester, Acting President, 
Mrs. Etta Foss, 90 Wakefield Street. 
Oregon, Eugene, President, Mrs. Dugald 


Campbell, 1653 Fairmount Boulevard. 
New York, Hamburg, Secretary, Mrs. 
Robert N. Cundall, R.F.D., Lacka- 


wanna, N.Y. 

Copies of the Manual for the current 
year have been mailed, and should have 
reached those entitled: to receive copies. 
The committee begs that the above listed 
changes be noted in order to make the 
book a worth-while working textbook. 

Reports of officers and committee chair- — 
men tell of the interesting and worth- 
while work that has -been accomplished 
during the past year. The directory of 
branches gives names and addresses of 
officers of all branches enrolled, and the 
financial tables give an interesting sum- 
mary of moneys raised and expended. 


Appeals 
Denominational: - 
Green , Harbors .si.c.1.us es eee $400 
Toekerman Sehool «2/0 cio ao oles oe 500 
Furnishings for church and parish 
house at } : 
Hugene; Ores oes Sec ais sete anata 300 
Pomona. Calif... aa stetes oe Gs SOD 
Salt Lake City, Utah ....... yO eke 500 
Department Work: 
International Committee : 
Channing House Student ......... 300 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Ti 5 ois e's was te nde edie srapiaip aie 
Italy aitieehp (= eiedure: Cakes eee 600 


Mme. “‘Loyeott (unlimited) 
Southern Work Committee 

Current expense a8 Stele. Wels eigie Weis 8,739 

Expansion (unlimited) rs 


A President’s Reading 


Not the least interesting portion of Bruce Barton’s recently published interview with Presi- 


dent Coolidge is that dealing with the literary preferences of our Chief Executive. 


Mr. Coolidge 


said: “I have always liked to read poetry. My mother was very fond of it. In my boyhood I found 

poems of Scott very interesting, and read them so much that I could recite long passages from them. Later, 
I knew a great deal of the poetry of Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, and Rudyard Kipling. My Grand- 
mother Coolidge gave me a complete set of Shakespeare, which I read much. Milton always had a fascination 
for me and for many years I read some of Paradise Lost every night before I went to sleep. There is a 
literary finish to the poems of Lowell which I have very much admired. But I should say that Whittier and 


Burns have given me more real pleasure than any other great masters of verse. . 
. . I have very little time for current fiction; I much prefer biography and history. 


books and magazines. . 


. . I have little time to read 


Of the books of the Bible, I have found the writings of St. Paul the most interesting.” 


The Story of a Convert 


THe Book OF THE HiGH ROMANCE. A Spir- 
itual Autobiography. By Michael Williams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


- When, last summer, the Eucharistic Con- 
gress met in Chicago, the best newspaper 
accounts of its proceedings appeared in the 
New York World. They were signed 
Michael Williams. Who Michael Williams 
was, we then had no idea. Now we 
know. His autobiography is a human 
document of no slight significance. First 
published in 1918, it now reappears re- 
vised and re-enforced by the introduction 
of much new material. Messrs. Macmillan 
are to be congratulated upon having 
brought it within reach of the reading 
public. For it is a book which both as a 
life-story and as a record of religious ex- 
perience will repay careful consideration. 
Lengthy, but never dull, ZVhe High 
Romance mirrors an exceptional career. 
The dramatic quality of its many con- 
trasts, its vivid portrayal of spiritual de- 
feats and triumphs, make it of genuine 
interest to all lovers of life and religion. 
It is an inspiring story, this detailed con- 
‘fession of a man who has run pretty 
nearly the entire gamut of human experi- 
ence; who has been the slave of drink, 
the victim of disease; who has tasted the 
bitterness of hopeless failure, struggled 
against the powers of darkness in his own 
soul, only to find his way to victory at 
last through experiences which can be 
deseribed only as miraculous. Hspecially 
is it commended to the notice of liberals, 
who are wont to interpret religion in 
terms of reason, distrusting all forms of 
emotional expression; and who, regarding 
the Roman Catholic Church as a strong- 


hold of discarded superstitions and eccle- 


siastical tyranny, are apt to forget that 
religion is a city with many gates, that 
eyen in this prosaic day and generation 
faith may come to a soul in ways not 
dreamt of in rationalistic philosophies. 
For this is the story of how Michael 
‘Williams got religion; or rather how reli- 
_ gion got him. It is a strange, eventful 
history, this record of a life. The author 
was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, the son 
of a Protestant Welsh sea captain and a 


Roman Catholic mother. Left fatherless at 
thirteen, the son goes to work; eventually 
finds his way to Boston, where he labors 
in the basement of a department store, 
devoting his spare moments to reading 
and writing, winning his first reportorial 
successes through the interest of Philip 
Hale. Threatened with tuberculosis, he 
goes South, the beginning of many years 
of wandering, of increasing bad habits, 
with the White plague ever around the 
eorner. He becomes a journalist, drifts 
westward to San Francisco, whence, 
ejected by the earthquake, he finds his 
way back to New York, where he falls in 
with Upton Sinclair and goes to live at 
Helicon Hall until that ill-fated experi- 
ment goes up in flames, carrying with it 
all his manuscripts. A summer on 
Martha’s Vineyard, another year in Man- 
hattan, and then California once more. 
All this time, the man has battled with 
fate, defeated more often than tritmphant, 
conscious religion playing no part in his 
life whatever, though he is all the time 
seeking to create for himself something 
akin to an adequate philosophy of life. 
And then, in Mount Carmel, a San. Fran- 
cisco suburb, unexpectedly his quest finds 
fulfillment. Through a process of spiritual 
rebirth, with the help of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, “the Little Flower of Jesus,” he 
is converted to Roman Catholicism, finding 
in Mother Church the strength to conquer 
his weaknesses, the peace that passes un- 
derstanding. 

How it all comes about, the means 
whereby the transformation is effected; 
the reader must find for himself. For his 
efforts, he will find himself well repaid. 
Mr. Williams writes simply, without a 
trace of sectarian intolerance or patronage. 
With entire charity and disarming can- 
dor, he sets down his experiences, frankly 
and honestly. “I speak only as an ad- 
yenturer, a pilgrim. . . . My book is a 
story, not a philosophy; a personal testi- 
mony, not a treatise on theology.” But 
what he says, both of what happened to 
himself, and of religious needs and con- 
ditions in this country, is rich in food for 
thought. We do not see how anyone can 
read it without being deeply impressed. 
Particularly by religious leaders of all 


shades of opinion it will repay careful 
perusal. Certainly, on the mystic elements . 
of the religious life, it casts a fresh light, 


both revealing and impressive. A.R. H. 
A Rich Harvest 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By Jabez T. 


Sunderland, D.D. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$1.65. 

We are living in a time when people 
are intensely interested in religion; and, 
though part of their intensity is derived 
from sharp controversy, the essentials of 
religion are gripping the minds of men. 
Especially are men interested in the prob- 
lem of religion in its relationship to new 
knowledge. Does each aid the other? Or 
are they deadly enemies? In churches 
lecture-halls, the best magazines, the front 
pages of daily newspapers, and—dra- 
matically—in legislative halls and courts 
of law, this problem is being discussed and 
its many phases argued. It is an oppor- 
tune time for good books on the subject. 
In this discussion of religion and the new 
knowledge, primarily, attention is focussed 
on the doctrine of evolution. Lines are 
drawn sharply by the question, “Is man 
related to lower animals by a common an- 
cestry, or did he come into the world by 
a special act of creation?’ ~ This problem 
is faced squarely by a famous American 
scholar, Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, in his 
work Evolution and Religion, published by 
the Beacon Press. 

The book not only reveals the profound 
scholarship and the glowing faith of the 
famous author, but also his wide ac- 
quaintance with the best thinkers of the 
day. He speaks not only on his own be- 
half, but he voices scholarship and faith 
as found widely among leaders of our in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. The work is 
not a mere expression of opinions rising 
out of present theological battles, but is 
the mature expression of a long life of 
study, writing, and spiritual leadership. 
Indeed, the author published, many years 
ago, a work under the title The Spark in 
the Clod. The present work has grown 
from that, as if the “spark” had kindled 
a glowing flame. The earlier book has 
had an enormous influence in shaping the 
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thought of a generation. This new work 
will continue and expand that whole- 
some influence. 

The author accepts the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in a perfectly clear and straight- 
forward way. He discusses the evolution 
of the world, and of man as having his 
significant place in a growing world. Reli- 
gion itself, he believes, grows by evolution, 
and is stronger and more inspiring when 
seen in the light of evolution. He faces 
the problem of the evil of the world, and 
shows the solution which evolution pro- 
vides. And he finds faith in immortality 
not weakened, but strengthened, by ac- 
cepting the doctrine of evolution. Prac- 
tical problems of the day, such as those 
that arise in Tennessee and other States, 
are dealt with vigorously. The work, al- 
ready rich in original thought, is further 
enriched by abundant quotations from 
many scholars. The value of the book is 
* enhanced still further by a splendid bib- 
liography. Physically, the book is admir- 
able with its large type and hospitable 
pages—a suitable vehicle for the expres- 
sion of the thought and faith of the mind 
and heart of the scholar who wrote it. 


A Great Israelite 


My Rexricion. By Hmil G. Hirsch. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Rabbi Hirsch was an outstanding prophet 
of liberal, not to say radical, Judaism in 
America. From one pulpit in Chicago his 
message radiated for forty years. From 
this volume of sermns and addresses, 
edited by his son-in-law, one gets the im- 
pression of a great personality, a great 
work, and, to liberal Christians, a great 
parallel religious movement. He deals 
with the relations of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Biblical Criticism, Humanism, 
Christian Science. The shadows often fall 
in different and interesting directions. To 
those concerned about the propriety of 
liberal religion of to-day keeping the 
name “Christian,” it is interesting to find 
Rabbi Hirsch discussing the propriety of 
his liberal religion keeping the name 
“Judaism.” At one point he says: “If 
we come to consult really who are our 
coreligionists, we shall find that we have 
much more in common with Unitarians and 
Ethical Culture people than with the 
orthodox Jews.” ‘Those interested in a 
message from a Jew to meet the personal 
needs of life’s deeper experiences will not 
find this book lacking on the deeper 
side. The voice of the book as a whole 
is that of a master in both the smaller 
and the larger Israel. We wish the editor 
had omitted one or two addresses, such 
as the one on “My Religion and the Reli- 
gion of Jesus,’ which does not rise above 
the plane of ordinary controversy to the 
plane of genuine interpretation and human 
outlook, as do so many of the others. 

8. S. B. 


.The Tide of Battle 


LANDMARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BHTWHEN SCI- 
ENCH AND RELIGION. By Prof. J. Y. Simpson. 
New York: The George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 


The estrangement between science and 
religion arose, in the first place, from the 
failure of men to recognize that the Re- 
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ality both were striving to comprehend 
was one and the same. Professor Simp- 
son, in this book, tries to bring about this 
recognition. He insists that from the 
highest point of view science and religion 
are one in character and endeavor, because 
they are striving to bring about “the in- 
dividual’s saving adaptation to the UIl- 
timate Environment which is God.” The 
chapters of the book are called “guides 
to old battlefields’; and the conflict of 
the opposing forces is traced through the 
centuries, from the primitive days of reli- 
gion and magic down to the comparatively 
modern idea of progress. CO. RB. J. 


Mental Biology 


Sins or Scrpncyp. By Scudder Klyce. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 

The “ordinary man” finds here his 
defender against the ‘intellectual,’ and 
common sense its champion against philos- 
ophy. It is a well-known fact in biology 
that the highly specialized cell does not 
propagate so prolifically as the less special- 
ized. Mr. Klyce maintains that this prin- 
ciple really and properly holds true in 
thought. Specialists are apt to be wrong, 
or lopsided, or narrow, and hence are not 
really listened to by practical men. Mean- 
while the ordinary man has all necessary 
truth, even when he is not conscious of it. 
The average man ought to become the 
director or leader of mankind, and to 
control the teaching of our educational in- 
stitutions. This doctrine may leave us 
wondering what kind of mixture average- 
ness and leadership would make when well 
shaken together. 

It would be hard to find a book which 
had dealt with the problems of meta- 
physics and epistemology, such as relatiy- 
ity in the larger sense and the relation 
of words to thought, with as much wit 
and occasional trenchancy on the one hand, 
and with as little quotation from other 
authors, or evidence of having bothered 
with any of them, on the other. Mr. 
Klyce makes his own philosophical vocab- 
ulary, but is unwilling to call it philos- 
ophy. The “sins of science’ are in the 
field that most of us call philosophy. Ap- 
parently he prefers to be judged by people 
who have paid little attention to philos- 
ophy or theology. Unfortunately that 
disqualifies most reviewers of THE R«Ecis- 
TER ! 8. S. RB. 


The Old South 


Haven Trees. By Stark Young. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.09. 

Less a novel than a succession of char- 
acter sketches hung on a framework of 
fiction. Heaven Trees is the name of a 
plantation in southern Mississippi, in the 
eighteen-fifties, the home of a large family. 
The various members comprising the 
household, their sayings and doings, to- 
gether with the visits of certain relatives, 
near and distant, and the consequences 
thereof,—these Mr. Young weaves into a 
picture of life among the well-to-do in the 
South of ante-bellum days, which is fra- 
grant with charm, altogether delightful. 
There are many anecdotes, some old, many 
new, as well as a number of picturesque 
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happenings. The style employed is good- 
humored, the shadows of the picture being 
delicately touched in, no more recognition 
being granted to “the peculiar institution” 
than is absolutely necessary. As a con- 
sequence, we have a picture of American 
family life romantic without being unduly 
sentimental, very human and very charm- 
ing. Many of the incidents recorded must 
have had some basis in fact. In character 
drawing, also, the author manifests no 
mean skill. His Uncle George, Parson 
Bates, Miss Mary Cherry are real people, 
the last-named a veritable triumph. If 


‘you want a story pleasant, clean, involving 


no great strain upon your mental proc- 
esses, read Heaven Trees. We know you 


will like it. A.B. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
Jesus Himsritr Drew Nar. By Carrie 


Adams Berry. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$1.25. 

A non-critical application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus to fifteen different problems 
of conduct and life. Simply and unques- 
tioningly, the words of the gospel are 
brought to bear upon a number of dif- 
ferent types. Each of these is briefly de- 
seribed and then in a dream it finds itself 
confronted with the Christ ideal. 


Tum Quint Hour. Experiences of Fellowship 
in Worship. Recorded by William Adams 
Brown. New York: Association Press. 

Out of the ripe experience of a long 
life spent in spiritual service, Dr. Adams 
has brought together a variety of prayers 
and Scriptural passages in a little volume 
which constitutes a manual of devotion of 
high value. Recognizing a wide array of 
human needs, and pervaded by a sincere 
spirit of mystic aspirations, the collection 
deserves to find ample use both in public 
worship and as an aid to personal medita- 
tion. Although the out-and-out liberal 
will find many of the supplications herein 
recorded marred by a phraseology unduly 
orthodox, mainly in their frequent identifi- 
cation of Christ with God, the prevailing 
atmosphere of the book is devotional— 
the gold far outweighs the dross. 


PSYCHICAL RESHARCH, SCIBNCH AND RELIGION. 
By Stanley De Brath. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 

This book is a synthesis of . “super- 
normal facts,” such as spirit photography, 
telepathy, ectoplasm, mysterious discovery 
of lost property, and description of dis- 
tant events, finding of water by means 
of the divining rod, etc., ete. The author, 
for seventeen years head master of a 
preparatory school, thinks these have 
been scientifically proved, and that, taken 
collectively, they prove the presence of 
non-material forces, the survival of a 
spirit body after death, and so strengthen 
faith in Christianity. . 


Tue SINLESS INCARNATION. By Francis Wes- 
ley Warne. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents. 

An English edition of a book that has 
had a large circulation in India. It was 
written to give the non-Christian world, 
in an hour or so of reading, a “full-length 
portrait of the Christian’s Christ.” It is, 
of course, an evangelical conception of 
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A Hallowe’en Surprise 
ROSE BROOKS 


Huddled close in the underbrush edging 
Farmer Turner’s field, four small boys 
and three small girls watched Farmer 
Turner anxiously, as he made his final 
inspection of the field. 

“S’pose he changes his mind and takes 
every single one,’ whispered Peter Martin. 

“Plenty in the field now for every single 
one of us,” whispered back Betty Blake. 

“Oh goody, goody!” breathed Jimsy 
Martin, as Farmer Turner climbed aboard 
his pumpkin-filled wagon and headed old 
Bill toward his own barn. ; 

Best of friends were Farmer Turner 
and the children of the new suburb over- 
looking his farm. All sorts of secrets, 
all sorts of agreements had they together. 
Neither side ever failed of a promise 
given, but once a year, as Hallowe’en drew 
near and the need of pumpkins to dig out 
and carve became imperative, anxiety 
always prevailed among the children. 

“You keep to our bargain and don’t 
pester me,’’ so said Farmer Turner year 
following year, “and a pumpkin apiece 
you'll find in my field after I get through 
hauling them in. Maybe an extra little 
one or two for good measure. No, you 
can’t buy ’em. Tell your mothers you’re 
welcome because the pumpkins I'll leave 
for you are first rate for Jack-o’-lanterns, 
but not first rate to sell, and because 
Hallowe’en was my own favorite evening 
of the year,—some years back.” 

“Don’t pester me,” always stuck in the 
minds of the children, and so they made 
it a rule to watch from covert on the ex- 
citing day when the final haul was made. 

“Anything I leave in the field after 
noon to-morrow is yours,” Farmer Turner 
had told them the evening before, when 
the clan had loitered in his sweet-smelling 
barn at twilight. 

The next day being Saturday, the seven 
had hidden themselves at least two hours 
ahead of the appointed time. Those two 
hours were filled not only with anxiety, 
but with mirthful plans for the joyous 
evening so soon to come. 

“Course we'll make the most hideous 
Jacks we can carve,” said Peter. 

“And go round in sheets,’ said Alice. 
The Hallowe’en adventure never lost a 
shade of its thrill and charm from the 
fact that each year’s program was extraor- 
dinarily like that of the last year. 

“And where’ll we go?” asked Jimsy, and 
_ thereupon followed such giggles, as their 
_ plans progressed, that not one pair of all 
those seven pairs of ears heard. a light 
step behind them. 

_ “No fun to scare anybody ‘less they’re 
really teased,” stated Betty, and the light 


steps stopped, and the owner of the light- 
stepping feet slipped behind a tree. 

“Mrs. Green always gets mad when we 
blow peas at her windows, so we'll go 
there first,’’ said Alice. 

“And Mrs. Tucker gets ‘most as mad, 
and old Mr. Drew just can’t stand Hal- 
lowe’en, so we'll go those two places,” said 
another of the little plotters. And so it 
went till on their rounds were the names 
of no less than eight worthy persons who 
in the past had so given vent to their ex- 
asperation that the children looked for- 
ward with delight to testing their endu- 
rance again. 

The shrill noon whistle blew its one 
resounding blast, and seven small plotters 
war-danced across the little brook divid- 
ing them from the pumpkin field, and with 
shouts and cheers for Farmer Turner, 
gathered their promised harvest of golden 
Jacks. 

Supper over at last on Hallowe’en night ; 
seven small sheet-draped ghosts assembled 
in the Martin hallway; seven grinning 
Jacks lighted to ghoulish perfection, and 
the gay little band went out for its hour 
of fun. 

‘No mean tricks on anybody!” 
tioned Mr. Martin. 

‘Don’t really scare anybody !” cautioned 
Mrs. Martin, laughing at the idea that 
they could, as she watched the white pro- 
cession trail down the street. “Wonder 
where they’re going?” she mused as she 
closed the door. 

“No light in Mrs. Green’s house,” whis- 
pered Peter, as the ghosts rounded the 
corner. “S’pose she isn’t home? Won't 
be half the fun if we can’t make her mad.” 

“Maybe she’s gone to bed,” said Alice 
hopefully. ‘“Let’s blow peas at her win- 
dows and let our Jacks stare in, anyway. 
Maybe she’s there all right.” 

Peas rattled against window panes, 
grinning Jacks were held window-high, 
but no sign from within. 

“T’ll ring the bell, and then we'll cut 
and run for the gate,’ whispered Jimsy, 
and on cautious tiptoes stole to the door, 
his six fellow ghosts trailing close behind 
in support. ‘Cut!’ hissed Jimsy, as sud- 
denly light blazed within. But the seven 
“cutting” ghosts gave seven gasps as they 
fell into the arms of seven large ghosts 
directly in their path! 

“Into the house you go!” said the big 
ghosts to the seven struggling little ghosts ; 
and straight through the door, now wide 
open, did they march. What were they 
in for? That’s what every little ghost 
was busily asking itself. Just a little 


cau- 


bit scared? Well, perhaps, for just the 
first second. 

The second second they saw Mrs. Green, 
a black, high witch’s hat on her head, 
broomstick in her hand, laughing and bob- 
bing before them and saying, “Come in, 
all ghosts, big and small, come in to my 
party !” 

“Party!” gasped the little ghosts, look- 
ing up at the big ghosts, and nearly sink- 
ing through the floor as they recognized 
Mrs. Tucker and Mr. Drew and all the 
others on their visitation list! 

“Tt’s a big ghost party to little ghosts,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, “and we couldn’t have 
it at all our houses, so we all came to 
Mrs. Green’s.” 

“We were coming—” began Peter, and 
stammered to a stop before Alice gave a 
warning step on his toe and asked: 

“Why did you think we’d come to Mrs. 
Green’s ?” 2 

“Guess the Jacks must have told Mrs. 
Green,” said Mr. Drew. “She cuts across 
the pumpkin patch once in a while on 
her way to Farmer Turner’s.” 

“What difference, now we’re all here?” 
said Mrs. Green, waving her broomstick 
toward the living room. “Troop in and 
we'll see what we can see, soon as I’ve 
done a little telephoning.” And presently 
in she bobbed saying, “All your mothers 
say you may stay till ten,— I phoned ’em 
—and they all say you may all eat all 
there is at the party, even if it is evening.” 


Up and Take Heart! 


The sun shines it, 
The birds sing it, 
The brook eries it, 
The flowers bring it; 
‘The winds blow it, 
The skies sow it, 
The stays know it. 
Wherever true life is, 
Wherever smiles dart, 
The cry out of strife is— 
Up, and take heart! 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 
Be of good courage, and he shall 


strengthen your heart, all ye that hope 
in the Lord.—Psalm awaai. 24. 


Well, it was the jolliest party ever was. 
Games and games, and all new to the 
little ghosts because they were the games 
the big ghosts had played many, many 
years ago. And when the clock struck the 
half hour for half past eight, the big 
ghosts marshalled the little ghosts into 
the dining room, where was spread as 
gay a Hallowe’en feast of goodies as you 
never could imagine. Ice cream and 
yellow-frosted cakes and nuts and cookies 
and doughnuts and apples bobbing in a 
tub of water. 
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Noah 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


“And Noah took two of every kind 
And put them in the ark.” 

He must have had a jolly time— 
What we would call a lark! 


He took two horses and two dogs, 

Two cows, two pigs, two rams; 

And two of ducks, two geese, two hens, 
And two nice little lambs. 


He took two rats; he took two mice; 
He took two ants, two bees, 

And grasshoppers and beetles, too; 
But two of them would please. 


He took two elephants inside, 
Two camels, and two goats; 

He must have had to store away 
A lot of wheat and oats. 


The lions—there were two of those; 
Two tigers, leopards two. 

I don’t see how he ever could 

Have squeezed the creatures through. 


He took two birds of every kind: 
The eagles, doves, and wrens. 
He must have had to fix inside 
Some birds’ nests and some dens. 


Still Noah kept straight at his work: 
He took two crawling things; 
Two caterpillars, worms, two snakes, 
And buzzing bugs with wings. 


He never rested till he had 
His animals inside; 

A better zoo there couldn’t be 
With old Noah for a guide. 


And so, they sailed away at last, 
As happy as could be! 

I wish I’d lived with Noah and he 
Had taken two of me! 


4 


“T promised I’d send you home at ten,” 
said Mrs. Green regretfully, as the clock 
struck ten all too soon. Big ghosts and 
little ghosts looked as sorry as if their 
fun had lasted but five minutes instead 
of two good hours. 

“Where’'ll we go next Hallowe’en?”’ 
asked Jimsy suddenly, as the little ghost 
procession neared their own gates. “No- 
body in town to tease, if we can’t tease 
them !” 

“But this was more fun than teasing,” 
said Alice. “Couldn’t have had more 
fun—” 

“Best Hallowe’en party anybody could 
have,” said Peter. All the little ghosts 
sounded entirely off their Hallowe’en 
bearings. 

“But what made ’em think of not being 
mad at us?’ puzzled Betty. 

“Not being mad,—and haying fun with 
us,” said Alice. 

“But I say, where are we going next 
year?” Jimsy repeated his question. 

“Hoo-hoo! Little ghosts!” called Mrs. 
Martin from the lighted doorway. “Come 
here, all of you, just a minute! Message 
for you! Mrs. Green phoned again, after 
you left, and said she and the big ghosts 
forgot to tell you you were invited to 
Mrs. Tucker’s next Hallowe’en to another 
party, and to Mr. Drew’s the year after 
that! Never did I hear of such long- 
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distance-ahead invitations! 
time? Mrs. Green said they hadn’t had 
such fun for years. I didn’t know she 
and Mrs. Tucker and Mr. Drew and the 
rest of them were fond of children. How 
did all this party surprise happen, 
anyway ?” 

“Hurrah for Farmer Turner and Mrs. 
Green and Mrs. Tucker and Mr. Drew—” 
babbled seven excited little ghosts. 

“How did they happen to give you a 
party?” repeated Mrs. Martin. 

“Just what we want to know,” said 
Peter, spokesman for all seven puzzled 
little ghosts. 

How do you think it all came about? 

[All rights reserved] 


The Advice That Was 
Not Followed 
MARTHA YOUNG 


Black Mammy sat on a bench on the 
lawn while the white children of the Ala- 
bama Plantation Home played about her. 
Black Mammy began to sing softly a song 
out of old time whose words ran thus: 


“Said the Blackbird to the Crow 

What makes the white man hate us so? | 
Ever since Mas’ Adam was born - 

It’s been our trade to pick up corn!” 


The children left their play to run and 
lean against Mammy’s knee or to drop on 
the grass at her feet, for they felt hopeful 
that Mammy’s song promised a story. 

“Mammy, why do blackbirds and crows 
pick up corn?’ asked one of the little folk. 

“That’s their trade, like the song says,” 
and Mammy was started on a story: 
“Every early spring when the corn is 
planted and not sprouted, the blackbirds 
and the crows have a meeting in the deep 
woods to argue about when they are going 
to stop stealing corn, because when the 
corn is sprouting and they stealing, they 
are fat and fine; but all the time before 
corn sprouts and while it ears, blackbirds 
and crows are hungry and seeking far for 
their good. So every early spring of the 
year they make that same argument that 
they will keep to the deep woods and eat 
just what’s wild and have no fears of 
white man’s shotgun. While they are 
talking, Big Frog lifts his head up and 
gives them good advice: 


Better so! 
Better so!’ 


‘Better so! 
Better so! 


“Tt’s easy to argue about quitting mean- 
ness when meanness isn’t in season, so 
those birds sing a new song: : 


‘Sing, Mister Blackbird! Croak, Mister Crow! 
Maybe white man won’t hate us so 
If we quit picking up his corn, 

Like we been doing since we been born!’ 


Who Is ItP 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Children like me best of all, 
Greet me gaily in the fall; 
Skip to find me in my place, 
Carve for me a funny face. 


Grinning mouth, and eyes—a sight! 
Empty-headed; yet I’m bright, 

Since a candle I must carry; 

Makes me feel light-headed, very! 


Have a good 
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“Then the Big Frog,” continued Mammy, 
“like folks that loves to advise, he croak 
from the swamp: 


You do so! 
You do so!’ 


'You do so! 
You do sd! 


“Those blackbirds and crows stay some- 


time in the deep woods hunting wild food 


and pretending they have left the ecorn- 
fields for good. But Big Frog knows ad- 
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vice is easy to give, hard to take; and he > 


croak : 
‘But when it sprout! 
But when it sprout!’ 


“Sure ’nough, when the corn sprout, the 
blackbirds and crows are at their old 
trade.” 


Teacher or playground leader will make a 
game to this tale. The children who choose to 
be Birds will follow the leader singing this 
jingle. The children who choose to be Big 


Frogs will at the proper intervals, after singing ~ 


the jingle, call like Big Frog the good advice 
above: “Better so! Better so!” and “You do 
so! You do so!” and the wise conclusion: 
“When it sprouts! When it sprouts!’ 


[All rights reserved] 


Chokecherry 


MARJORIE DILLON 
In spring its blossoms are so rare, 
They scatter perfume near and far; 
And in our hikes we sniff and say, 
“Flow sweet chokecherry blossoms are!” 


In fall its fruit is plentiful, 
The branches bend with luscious weight ; 
And then we seek the trail again, 
And’ say, “This year they’re simply 
great.” 


Then mother gets her recipe. . 

(And mother’s jelly—well, it’s prime!) 
A row of ruby glasses wait 

Our appetites in winter time. 


Duty of Parents 


Dr. Albert Shiels, Professor of HEdu- 
eation at Columbia University, says: 
“Nowadays innumerable things are knock- 
ing at the consciousness of children. The 
radio, the motor, the phonograph, all con- 
tribute to the tension under which they 
labor. These things should not be dis- 
pensed with, of course, for they will be of 
benefit to the young; but there must be 
an agency through which these new 
realities are interpreted, and that agency 
must be the parents.” 


Boys and Girls of To-day 


Speaking of the outlook of our young 
people of to-day, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 
of New York City, says: “Young boys and 
girls of to-day have an international slant 
on life that would have done credit to 
their fathers and grandfathers a genera- 
tion ago. Their minds are not centered 
on the limited affairs of their home towns. 
They all know about everything going on 


in the four quarters of the world. This 


broad view makes them think interna 
tionally and gives them an unders' 
of foreign peoples. is 
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Enthusiasm in Iowa 

Association completing its half-century— 

: Conference at Omaha 

“Wisdom and Truth in an Age of Con- 
fusion” was the general topic of the in- 
teresting discussions at the conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, held at 
Omaha, Neb., October 11, 12,and 13. Next 
year will mark the semicentennial anni- 
versary of the Association, and an ap- 
propriate program is being planned for the 
fiftieth session at Davenport. 

All of the eight congregations of the 


_ Association were represented at Omaha. 


Of the active ministers, all were present 
but one, Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer of Daven- 
port, who was kept at home by illness. 
The conference was favored by the pres- 
ence of Rey. Mary A. Safford, of Orlando, 
Fla., one of the pioneer ministers of the 
Iowa region and for many years secretary 
of the Association. 

At the opening meeting, greetings were 
exchanged and the annual session of the 
Arthur Markley Judy Foundation was held. 
After a brief memorial service, planned 
by Rey. Eleanor H. Gordon of Hamilton, 
Ill., for Rev. Newton E. Mann and Mrs. 
Rebecca Osborne Smith, the Foundation 
address was given by Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of St. Louis. 

The body of Dr. Sullivan’s address on 
“Evolution as Applied to Spirit’ dealt 
with the lessons that the spiritual man 
may find in the discoveries of natural 
science. In the evolutionary process, the 
highest achievements always are the 
newest, and therefore the least estab- 
lished and the easiest to lose. Man’s 
higher, spiritual achievements are by no 
means yet as fixed and inevitable in his 
being as are the lower, more animal-like 


tendencies, which have millions of years 


of development back of them. But, as in 
the universe at large, so in man, the law 
of advancing perfection is ever at work. 
Added to this, the discernible presence in 
all things of hidden energies and unseen 
potentialities gives man an altogether 
hopeful outlook for the future of his race. 

The next morning, one of the recently 
settled ministers of the Association, Rev. 


Edwin C. Palmer of Lincoln, Neb., gave 


an interesting account of his own reli- 
gious evolution, his transition from a reli- 
gion of acceptance to a religion of free 
quest. Percy W. Gardner presented the 
view of the national organization of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League on certain 
matters of importance. Mr. Gardner, who 
is president of the League, emphasized 
the need for more acquaintance on the part 
of the average Unitarian with the national 
organizations of the denomination. 

At group luncheons, Rey. Minna C. Bud- 
long, field secretary for the General Alli- 
ance, spoke to the women concerning the 
work which their organization is carrying 
on throughout the country ; Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Gardner addressed the laymen; and 
under the leadership of Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard of Des Moines, the ministers en- 
gaged in a vigorous discussion on the topic, 


“Ig the Study of Theology of Any Practical 


Value?” 
A feature of the excellent hospitality of 
the Omaha people was the entertainment 


see the delegates at tea by Mrs. George W. 


‘said. 
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Platner, a kindness doubly appreciated in 
view of the fact that the hostess is an 
active member in another denomination. 

Speaking on “Religion as a Factor in 
Politics,” Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach showed 
how the Fundamentalists, constituting 
ninety per cent. of the religious popula- 
tion, are determined to refuse the liberty 
for which their own forefathers fought. 
Democracy is no guarantee of liberty, 
he declared. Majority rule may be more 
arbitrary than the rule of kings. This is 
illustrated by the fact that seven States 
have passed laws or are under school 
board regulations attempting to eliminate 
competitors of the prevailing religion of 
the people, and the end of the movement 
is not yet in sight. The Protestant 
churches, in their emphasis on external 
authority, have been as Romish as Rome. 
Outside a few real liberal bodies, there is 
not a religious denomination in the country 
to-day which has a word to say for reli- 
gious liberty. The so-called Modernists in 
orthodox communions have, to the last 
one, retreated from their former position 
of advocacy for freedom, and their move- 
ment as a whole has collapsed, leaving the 
Fundamentalists in possession of the field. 
Only two main divisions remain in the 
religious field: on the one hand, the pre- 
ponderating mass of the advocates of ex- 
ternal authority, and, on the other, the 
few scattered and comparatively un- 
organized liberals. A sloppy tolerance 
will not make for freedom. If there is to 
be any liberty in matters religious, if the 
separation of church and state is to con- 
tinue and American democracy be vindi- 
cated, these things must be won and 
maintained by the active efforts of those 
who have not lost their vision in this 
matter and who are seriously concerned 
about the issue—the religious liberals 
of America. 

Rev. Effie M. Jones, minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Webster City, Iowa, 
spoke on “Religion as Life’s Interpreter.” 
Miss Jones thinks that the Fundamentalist 
excitement is a confession of the fact 
that the conservative religion of to-day is 
bankrupt. People are drifting away from 
it to other interests and pursuits, she 
The old philosophy has grown mori- 
bund, if it is not actually defunct, and, for 
the majority, no new philosophy has been 
supplied to take the place of what has 
been outgrown. Nevertheless, the world 
is eagerly groping for a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the meaning of life, such as 
religion alone can give. This situation 
offers a great opportunity to the religious 
liberals of to-day—in fact, imposes a duty 
upon them. Religion, however, if it is to 


meet the needs of the people, must be a 


religion that people can take home with 
them and put to work in the making of a 
more satisfying life. 

Rey. Henry H. Polley, the new Unitarian 
minister at Keokuk, Iowa, gave the second 
address of the morning. He spoke on 
“Practical Religion in Industry,” giving 
an account of his own experiences in wel- 
fare work in industry. Mr. Polley’s rec- 
ommendation of a closer contact between 
the religious and the industrial forces of 
the country was impressively backed by 


‘a concrete study of its possibilities and 


results. 
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Miss Marion Herrmann of Iowa City, 
president of the Humboldt Institute of 
Liberal Religion, gave an account of the ~ 
institute held last June and July, with 
some remarks on her trip to Star Island. 
For such as are unable to make the longer 
trip, said Miss Herrmann, the Humboldt 
Institute affords a substitute of fully 
equal value. The Association voted to 
continue its support of the Institute. 

Only one change was made in the official 
personnel of the Association, Mrs. W. B. 
Comstock of Lincoln, Neb., being elected 
as trustee. Mrs. G. W. Heller of. Keokuk, 
whose term as trustee had expired, was 
re-elected. Paul K. Harlan, Rev. C. E. 
Snyder, and Henry H. Griffiths were re- 
elected as president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, respectively. 

On last evening of the conference came 
the Fellowship Banquet at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, with Arthur 
Palmer of Omaha presiding. Among the 
speeches should be noted Rev. Mary A. 
Safford’s message of good will and in- 
spiration, and Rey. Charles BE. Snyder’s 
words in presenting his veteran prede- 
cessor with a basket of roses as a tribute 
from the Association for her long and ex- 
cellent service in the Iowa field. 

: LOST CAD te 


Larger Enrolment of Students 
at Harvard Theological School 


The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, which is beginning the year no 
longer affiliated with Andover Theological - 
Seminary, had on October 7 fifty-three 
men on its primary registration and fifty 
men on secondary registration, that is, 
students from other theological schools 
taking instruction under the Harvard fac- 
ulty,—a total of 108 students. This is in 
advance of the registration at the same 
time last year. 

Andover’s affiliation with Harvard was 
dissolved in December, 1925, following the 
decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts invalidating the arrange- 
ment that had obtained since June, 1922. 
A review of the court’s decision was pub- 
lished in THE Register of September 1, 
1925. Andover now has no resident fac- 
ulty and announces no courses for the 
current academic year. The curriculum of 
the Harvard school for the present year 
is essentially the same as that which has 
been offered by the MHarvard-Andover 
affiliation. Harvard University is occupy- 
ing and operating Andover Hall during 


.the current year, and that Hall is the 


headquarters of the Theological School. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry will be absent 
on leave during the second half-year in 
residence at Oxford. He will deliver the 
Upton lectures at Manchester College, the 
theological school for English Unitarian 
ministers, and give two Hibbert lectures. 
During his absence, Dr. Charles BE. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., will 
have charge of the work in practical 
theology. 


St. Lours, Mo.—Dr. George R. Dodson 
of the Church of the Unity is giving a 
series of nine addresses on Thursday after- 


‘noons, at the church, on “Education for 


Parenthood.” 
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Nashua Church Grows Up With Community 


Centenary in first meeting-house, still used for worship 


MONG the several Hastern Unitarian 

churches whose founding coincided 
with the beginnings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Nashua, N.H. 
Its centenary observance on September 26 
marked the hundredth anniversary not 
only of the organization of the church but 


THE RENEWED UNITARIAN MEETING-HOUSE, 


also of the building of the noble church 
edifice which is still in use. 

President Samuel A. Eliot of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association preached the 
sermon. An address was given by Walter 
B. Gage, headmaster of the Hackley 
School, grandson of the first minister of 
the church, Rey. Nathaniel Gage, and son 
of the eighth, Rev. Minot B. Gage. An 
historical sketch, which has been published 
in pamphlet form, was written by Leonard 
Burbank, and read at the service by Al- 
bert J. McKean, chairman of the society, 
whose grandfather was one of the founders 
of the society, and whose mother, Mrs. 
Clara McKean, has attended this church 


longer than any other person now living. 
‘One of the hymns sung was written by 
Rey. Martin W. Willis, formerly minister 
of the church, and another was written by 
a founder of the society and sung at the 
dedication of the church. 

The Nashua church was organized in 
September, 1826, when the community was 


NASHUA, N.H. 


small, and a committee was soon chosen 
to arrange for the building of a meeting- 
house. The building, suggestive of the 
Greek style in architecture, stands as it 


did a century ago, surrounded by great 


oaks that were old when the church was 
built. The six Doric columns at the en- 
trance were hewn from trees that were 
felled in a neighboring town. The in- 
terior of the church was twice remodeled, 
in 1875 and ‘again in 1925. 

Rey. Otto Lyding has been the minister 
since 1920. Of the fifteen pastors who 
have served this church, Rey. Henry H. 
Mott of Norton, Mass., minister from 1900 
to 1912, is the only one still living. 


Forward Illinois! 


Speakers at Conference present claims of 
the larger church 

The fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference enjoyed the 
hospitality of All Souls Church in Chicago, 
Tll., and of-its minister, Rev. Fred Merri- 
field. Members of this church impressed 
the delegates with a sense of untiring 
loyalty and faithful advice. 

At the opening session, October 7, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach gave a challenging 
address on “Religion as a Factor in 
Politics.” The speaker pleaded for vigi- 
lance on the part of liberal people in order 
to prevent the domination of government 
by sinister religious movements, which 
would deprive people of their religious 
liberties through the power of an aroused 
public opinion hostile not only to evolution 
and all scientific learning, but, most im- 
portant of all, to the spirit and principle 
of liberty itself. . 

' Reports from the churches were heard 


the next morning. Rey. Von Ogden Vogt 
reported for the First Church in Chicago; 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley for Unity Church, 
Chicago; Mrs. J. C. Bley for All Souls 
Church; Rev. David R. Williams for the 
Third Church, Chicago; Mrs. F. B. Cleve- 
land, for the People’s Church, Chicago; 
Rey. W. Rupert Holloway for Blooming- 
ton; Rev. Edward Johnson for Urbana; 
Rey. C. R. Carlin for Quincey, and Miss 
Winifred Douthit for Shelbyville. The 
dominant note of the reports was struck 
by Mr. Vogt and Mr. Hawley in- declaring 
that liberal churches cannot afford to 
continue to minister to small congrega- 
tions when there are so many means at 
hand to-day for appealing to the great 
body of liberal people who are not con- 
nected with any church whatever. Mr. 
Holloway, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Carlin 
told how newspaper advertising and 
weekly notices mailed to the members and 
friends of the church had produced results 
in increased attendance and public interest. 


The afternoon session was taken up with 
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a discussion of “The Social Mission of a 
Liberal Chureh.” Mr. Holloway spoke on 
“Molding Public Opinion’; Prof.’ Charles 
H. Lyttle of the Meadville Theological | 
School spoke on “Directing Social <Ac- 
tivities for Young People”; and Melburn 
Brant of Evanston, a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Laymen’s League, spoke on 
“What the Laymen’s League Can Do.” 
Mr. Holloway emphasized the fact that 
clean thinking alone is not religion until 
it is connected up definitely with a social 
program for the church. Professor Lyttle 
recommended an extensive young people’s 
program for the churches, a program not 
of personal piety alone, but one of in- 
tensive social activity directed toward 
some outside philanthropic enterprise. He 
urged churches to co-operate with, rather 
than direct, the young people in the social 
enterprises they themselves considered 
worth while. Mr. Melburn Brant said that 
the League was doing everything in its 
power to publish the gospel of liberal reli- 
gion by missions, by advertising and pub- 
licity, by conferences, by study and dis- 
cussion programs. Discussion was opened 
by Mr. Hawley, who pleaded for a broad 
social program that would include devo- 


_ tional, educational, and recreational fea- 


tures adapted to the varying needs of all 
classes of people. 

At a dinner served by the ladies of the 
church in the new gymnasium, with Mr. 
Williams as toastmaster, Mr. Vogt spoke 
on the life of St. Francis of Assisi, espe- 
cially pointing out the fact that great as 
his life was, we should never have known 
its beauty and nobility if it had not been 
for his biographer, who could paint a word- 
picture in gorgeous colors. “It takes a 
great man and a great interpreter to bring 
a great message to mankind,” the speaker 
said. “We have a great message to give 
to the world; what we need more than 
anything else is great interpreters who 
can impress upon the world the beauty and 
strength of the liberal faith.” 

George G. Davis brought the greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and urged hearty co-operation with the 
Unitarian Foundation in the task of rais- 
ing sufficient funds to carry on the work 
of the denominational agencies and extend 
the influence of the liberal faith into the 
great cities and remoter districts where 
as yet there is no liberal church. 

At the closing session, Mrs. Forrest Ray 
Moulton of Chicago gave an interesting 
address on “Religion and Citizenship.” 
She urged the women to engage actively in 
politics as the best means of securing 
better law enforcement. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, George Landis Wilson, Chicago ; 
vice-president, Miss Winifred Douthit, 
Shelbyville; secretary, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Harrison, 914 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago; 
treasurer, Melburn Brant, Evanston. 

An invitation extended by Dr. Preston 
Bradley to meet at the New People’s 
next year was accepted. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa.—Rev. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Unitarian minister of the 
People’s Church, has been giving a series 
of sermons on “Pertinent Questions Raised 
by the Modern Mind.” 


“ay, 


= 
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“Freedom is in Peril” 


Mr. Ferrell and Mr. Sharp before North- 
F ern Conference hi 


“Religious freedom as we know ‘it is: 


in peril,”. Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of 
Lynn, Mass., told members of the Northern 

_ Conference in his address on the evening 
of October 6 at Burlington, Vt. 

Before the eyening’s address, the follow- 
ing officers of the Conference were re- 
elected : 

President, Murray Williams, Montreal, 
P.Q.; vice-president, Dr. George D. Sam- 
son, Burlington; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Burlington; Exec- 
utive Committee, Rev. William S. Nichols, 
Montpelier, Vt., N. S. Dowd, Ottawa, Ont., 
J. Harold Stacey, Windsor, Vt. 

Mr. Ferrell gave an historical background 
against which proportions of the present 
situation may be seen. He said that lib- 
erty is a form of government. The form 
may change, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy remain the same. 
Social and industrial institutions cater to 
the individual initiative. 
~ Religious liberty is in danger of cur- 
tailment and disappearance, stated the 
speaker. People make the mistake, he 
said, of believing that religious freedom 


is inevitable, that it can never disappear. — 


He went on to show that political liberty 
is never self-sustained, and the same must 
be true of religious liberty. There are in 
existence to-day formations and tendencies 
that promise curtailment of spiritual 
freedom. 

Mr. Ferrell said that in society mi- 
norities would seek to standardize all life. 
The majorities have agreed on the right 
of individuals. Much trouble comes from 
the loud vociferousness of a few funda- 
mentalists. All one needs to do to start 
prejudice against the liberalists is to talk 
publicly about the “old-time religion,” and 
“mother’s Bible.” 

There is a challenge for Unitarians in 
the present situation in the religious world 
which they can meet if they will. “We 
dare nothing but meet this challenge if 
we have respect for our heritage,” Mr. 
Ferrell concluded. 

* Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, spoke 
from a text: “Except some man shall 
guide me.” 


‘activities are beginning in 
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“My religion,’ he said, “is the system 
of highest values. These values all differ 
according to experience.’ He defined a 


‘value as something continuously worth 


while in experience. Worship is a process 
of recognizing and welcoming a value. 
Among the values Mr. Sharp catalogued 
faith, hope, love, duty of parents, chastity, 
charity, motherhood, fatherhood, solidity 
of the family. 

“Religious education,” he said, “is a 
training in the facts of life.” There are 
more drifters in religious education than 
in any other branch, he asserted. 

Among the things the chureh school 
should assume as its province, according 
to Mr. Sharp, are the giving of knowledge 
about the Bible, information about great 
characters, problems of living together, 
ethics, and the creation of standards of 
conduct. 

“Are our church schools going to estab- 
lish a worth-while experience for our 
young people?’ he asked. “If they do, 
then the pupils may meet their present 
problems by drawing from the experience 
of the past.” 


Orlando Church Growing; 
City Untouched by Storm 


The First Unitarian Chureh in Orlando, 
Fla., where Rey. George H. Badger is the 
minister, opened the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber with the largest October congregation 
in the history of the society. Hence, al- 
though winter residents of the city do not 
return until December or January, parish 
the autumn 
with an adequate corps of workers and 
full zest. 

Orlando was entirely untouched by the 
recent hurricane that devastated the east 
coast, being more than two hundred miles 
from the storm area. It is an inland city, 
situated in a beautiful lake section and 
rarely affected by coast disturbances. 

A joint meeting of the Laymen’s League 
chapter and the Alliance branch is to be 
held soon to discuss an effective church 
program for the season. There is every 
reason to believe that this year will mark 
a decided advance over last season, which 
was the best year the church has ever 
enjoyed. 
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FLORENCE I. HUMPHREY 


There died in Yarmouth, Maine, on Octo- 
ber 9, one of the most loyal and efficient mem- 
bers of the Central Church (Universalist), Mrs. 
Florence I. Humphrey. Born in Yarmouth, 
March 20, 1854, the daughter of Lewis and 
Mary Corliss Gurney, she always lived in the 
town of her birth. In her earlier life she at- 
tended with her parents the old Universalist 
Church, and on October 12, 1879, was married 
by its pastor, Rev. George G. Hamilton, to Au- 
gustus H. Humphrey. When this church ceased 
to function, she joined the Central Church in 
the lower village, which, starting as a Congre- 
gational church, had become Unitarian. Six 
years ago, when the First Universalist Church 
was reorganized and the Unitarian movement 
merged into it, she became one of its most 
active members. : 

Mrs. Humphrey was a woman of kindly 
human instincts, fine artistic sense, and keen 
literary appreciations. She read much, thought 
deeply, and gave of her best to all. Her life 
was full of good works. Her neighbors knew 
her friendliness, and the unfortunate blessed 
her for her sympathy and helpfulness. She 
served her church with utmost devotion, and 
was identified with every movement for com- 
munity uplift. A past matron of the Eastern 
Star, treasurer of the Village Improvement So- 
ciety, she gave herself most to the church. 
The cause of liberal Christianity was especially 
dear to her heart. 

Two children were born to her, both of whom 
survive her: Homer C. Humphrey of Boston, 
a teacher of the organ in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and Lucy C. Humphrey 
of Yarmouth, a teacher in the Sunday-school 
and president of the Women’s Alliance. 
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Newer Dispensation.’ 
finished piece of work. 


Casper Butler has studied his subject. 


«THE NEWER DISPENSATION” 


A NEW BOOK ON RELIGION FROM A NEW VIEWPOINT. 


Read what the reviewers say about it 


“Whatever your attitude towards Christianity, you will enjoy a book of 280 pages, printed in clearly legible type, called ‘The 
He writes with dignity, but with earnest simplicity. 
It deserves sincere readers, and it will have them.”—WILLIAM ALLEN WuHiItTR, Author, Critic, Publisher. 


“The central principle underlying this book is that the law of progress is universal, and that to this law religion must conform. Indeed, 
an examination of the facts of history shows that a development as great as that which distinguishes the Christian from the Mosaic 
dispensation has taken place since Jesus taught, and that we are now present at the birthday of a new religion. 
in the third section, “The Newer Dispensation,’ where in suggestive and stimuiating paragraphs the characteristics of the new 
religion are set forth. A vital book by a forward-looking mind.”—CuRiIsSTIAN RuGistor, Boston, Mass. : : 


“The emancipation of men’s minds will be its greatest achievement.”—Daily Times, London, England. 


“Chosen one of 28 books selected from a complete list of current publications, and characterized ‘vital’ by Editor, The Jewish Forum, 
New York, for the Rabbinical Assembly News Letter.” 


$2.00, delivered, U.S.A. $2.25, delivered, foreign countries. If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Order Direct. Mention This Paper 


THE NEWER DISPENSATION PUBLISHING CO., KOKOMO, IND. 


By CASPER BUTLER 


His book is a 


This is discussed 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What we obtain too 


cheaply 


Wwe are 
of 


in danger 
esteeming too 
lightly 


Beacon Course Institute 


for Church School Workers 


The Department of Religious Education, 
the Boston, Mass., Unitarian Sunday 
School Union, and ‘Tuckerman School are 
uniting to offer a series of demonstrations 
of the books of the Beacon Course, to be 
known as the Beacon Course Institute, 
and to be held in Arlington Street Church 
vestry, Boston, on successive Tuesday 
evenings, from 7.30 to 9 P.M., in two ses- 
sions—one beginning Tuesday, November 
2, and running through December 7, the 
other beginning Tuesday, January 4, and 
running for eight meetings, the date of 
the last, which would have fallen on 
February 22, to be fixed by a vote to be 
taken at one of the later meetings. 

All teachers, church school officers, par- 
ents, and others interested are invited to 
attend. As far as possible, Beacon Course 
authors will conduct the sessions of the 
Institute after this plan: 7.30 to 7.45, 
session leader will discuss the book in 
general as to purpose and adaptation; 
7.45 to 8.30, clinic demonstration of an 
ideal class; 8.30 to 9.00, open forum and 
questionnaire. 


At Ford Hall Forum 


The twentieth season of the Ford Hall 
Forum opened in Boston, Mass., October 
17, with discussions on democracy in 
Russia and America by Prof. Jerome Davis 
of Yale and Roger W. Baldwin of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. On Oc- 
tober 24, Miss Agnes McPhail, the first 
and only woman to be elected to the 
Canadian Parliament, was the speaker. 
On October 31, from the same platform, 
Vicente Villamin, a native Filipino, will 
oppose, and Marcial P. Lichauco, also a 
native, will favor Philippine independence. 

Other speakers are to be Prof. Harry A. 
Overstreet of the College of the City of 
New York; Dr. John A. Lapp of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council; James 
H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor; Morris Hillquit, who 
will talk on “Our Changing Social Order” ; 
Edmund Vance Cooke; Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver; John 
Langdon-Davies of England; Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, who is now in Mexico; Rev. 
Clinton Wunder of Rochester, N.Y.; Miss 
Justine Wise, the daughter of Rabbi Wise; 
and A. Philip Randolph, a brilliant Negro 

_orator and labor organizer, together with 
Countee Cullen, the Negro poet. 


DAvENPORT, IowA.—Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer is giving a series of lecture-sermons 
at the First Unitarian Church on “World 
Religions.” 
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D “TREC EO 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. - Freperick J. SouLE 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SoutHworTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church, It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Szven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIAL 


In Co-operation with Y. P. R. Union 


TEA AND DANCING 
2-9 P.M. 


Saturdays, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes s athy and co-o ti ong 
liberal Christiania: 4 otic ha 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions-of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely: & uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy Gade | nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 BOYLSTON ST. | STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


Assistant in St. Louis Church 


Miss Lucy Wulfing has begun her work 
as parish assistant in the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, Mo. Miss Wulfing’s 
chief responsibility is. as superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. 


Called to San Jose, Calif. — 


Rey. Berkeley Blake has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Sacramento, Calif.; to-accept a call to 
pastorate of the First Unitarian chureh 
in San Jose, Calif. 


z ~~ 
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~ Personals 


Frank W. Remick, financier of Boston, 
Mass., who was interested in many philan- 
thropic activities and who died October 
16, was a member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in West Newton, Mass., and a 
member of the national Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


United States Senator Jesse H. Metcalf 


- of Providence, R.I., honorary vice-president 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is one 
of the new trustees of Brown University 
elected under the new provision permitting 
persons not Baptists to serve in this 
capacity. Senator Metcalf is a member of 
the First Church, Unitarian, in Providence. 


Parishioners of. the First Unitarian 


_ Church in Philadelphia, Pa., gave a sur- 


prise party October 8 to Dr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin on the eve of their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. An original 
song of congratulations was sung, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Griffin were presented with a 
large wedding cake, four silver candle- 
sticks, and a silver bowl coltaining 250 
silver dollars. 


James F. Toy, for thirty-five years a 
member of the Board of Trustees of. the 
First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, an active bank president at seventy- 
Six, was recently elected president of the 
local Boy Scout organization. Burton H. 
Saxton, a trustee of the Sioux City church, 
has been re-elected president of the Family 
Welfare Bureau. Sidney L. Taylor, treas- 
urer of the church, has been made presi- 
dent of the local Humane Society. 


Among the members of the Northern 
California Committee of the Civil Liberties 
Jnion are H. L. Baggerly of San Jose, 
publisher of the San Jose Hvening News 
and an active lay worker in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of that city; Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, eminent scientist and liberal, 
member of the Union Liberal Church of 
Pasadena; and Rey. Robert F. Leavens, 
formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley. Elmo A. Robinson, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Palo Alto, is director of the Committee, 
which, as a part of its work for civic 
rights, is opposing vigorously the proposed 
amendment to the State constitution of 
California that would require the use of 
the Bible in all public schools. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot, member of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, Mass., is chairman, and 
Charles A. Gates of the First Parish, Uni- 
tarian, in Cambridge, Mass., is executive 
secretary of the recently created Advisory 
Council on Crime Prevention in Massachu- 
setts. Members of the Council include 
Robert W. Kelso of the Unitarian Church 
in Belmont, Mass., member of the national 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, executive secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies; Wil- 
liam N. Howard- of the First Unitarian 
Church in Ware, Mass., and Dr. Winfred 
Overholser of the Unitarian Church of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Sanford Bates, 
member of the First Unitarian Church 
in West Newton, Mass., is Commissioner 
of Corrections for Massachusetts. 


The Christian Register 
Prof. Soares at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon week-day ser- 
vices in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, from Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
will be Prof. Theodore G. Soares, head of 
the department of practical theology in 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Soares 
is one of the leading teachers and writers 
of the Baptist Church. He is the author 
of books on religion, the Bible, and kin- 
dred subjects. Of late years he has given 
special attention to experiment in reli- 
gious education and worship. He has 
been’ a member of the Board of Preachers 
of Harvard University since 1922. This 
will be Dr. Soares’ fourth preaching 
engagement in King’s Chapel since 1924. 
On Monday at 12.15 p.m., Raymond C 
Robinson will give an organ recital in the 
church; and on Wednesday, at 4.30 P.M., 
there will be a vesper service of music 
and prayer conducted by the assistant 
minister. 


Social Service Meeting 
The regular meeting of the Social Serv- 
ice Council of Unifarian Women will be 
held in the Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston, Mass., corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Thurs- 
day, November 4, at 10.30 a.m. Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrick will speak on “Channing 
House and Unitarian Work in London.” 

This meeting is open to everybody. 


BOOKS ON RELIGION 


HUMANISM, by Curtis W. Reese. 
$1.00. 


‘RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY, by C. Stuart Gager. Price 
$1.00. 

«| ,.A plea that there is no antagon- 

ism between science and religion. Writ- 


Price 


ten in an interesting manner that can be 
easily understood by the layman.”’—Chi- 


cago Evening Post. 


CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF 
OTHER FAITHS, by Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
D.D. Price $2.50. 

A study of the best in the world’s great- 

est religions. : 

The Open Court specializes in books on 

the history of philosophy and religion. 

Send for Complete Catalogue. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


" 983 


“WHAT PRICE PROHIBITION” 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Asst. U. S. Attorney General 


Opening Meeting Old South Forum 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 


(Milk and Washington Sts.) 
BOSTON 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7, AT 3.15 P.M. 


Free Everybody Welcome 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


Position as COMPANION to elderly person, by 
refined, capable, middle-aged woman. Would 
assist with light duties. References. Address 
THH CHRISTIAN RbBGISTHR, C-116. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, Northwest. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER.—Part-time posi- 
tion open for man or woman with good per- 
sonality, preferably some experience, to take 
charge of small Sunday-school in Peabody. 
Salary and hours to be arranged. Apply in 
person to Miss MAry HE. OsGoop, 17 University 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge; or write 
her, 110 Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
.The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian, 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES | | 
“What is the best fire preventive?’ 
asks a weekly journal. The answer is, 


the present price of coal— Punch. 


After running three miles, a man jumped 
from the cliffs near Calais and was picked 
up two miles out at sea. This we believe 
is the first attempt to jump the Channel. 
—Puneh. 


“Why do they have those glass cases 
with axes in ’em in the railroad passenger 
cars?” “Oh, they are put there to use in 
case some one wants to open a window.” 
Good Hardware. 


“Simon Peter was a man who could 
never keep still and never keep his mouth 
shut, and sometimes I think I’m one of 
his descendants,” said Dr. Campbell Mor- 
gan, in a sermon broadcast from West- 
-minster Chapel. 


They were sitting in the Public Garden 
when a woman well known for her liber- 
ality swept by. “Pillar of the church, isn’t 
she?” asked one man. “Hardly that,” re- 
turned the other. “More of a flying but- 
tress. She supports it from the outside.” 


The conductor on the Frisco branch tells 
the Lyons News man of a trip he took to 
the Ozarks. He came across a house built 
on the side of a steep hill. Under the 
house was a pig-pen. ‘Well, well, pigs 
under the house,” he said to the owner. 
“Yep, a fine place, ain’t it?”’-was the reply. 
“IXinda unhealthy, isn’t it?” asked the con- 
ductor. “Nope,” decidedly. ‘“Ain’t lost 
any shoats fer years.” 


Advertising expert: “So you want a 
name for your new thousand-acre estate 
in the country? Are there any trees on 
the land at all?” Proud landowner: “Oh, 
yes, there’s maples, poplars, a lot of pine, 
some scrub oak, and one chestnut tree.” 
Expert (after thinking furiously for one 
full minute): “I have it! A superb name, 
sir! ‘The Elms’ !”’—Life. 


Peter, three and a half, was caught red- 
banded throwing the morning’s letters into 
the grate fire and gleefully watching the 
flames. It was his third offense. Seri- 
ously, his father took him in hand. “I 
don’t want to punish you, Peter, but what 
shall I do to make you remember?” The 
young delinquent looked thoughtful ; then, 
brightening, advised: “I'll tell you what 
to do, Daddy—you just put it down in 
writing.”—Boston Herald. 


The late Rey. S. 8. Henshaw, primitive 
Methodist minister, will long be remem- 
bered in Sheffield. In earlier days he was 
an active radical, and did much to help 
the parliamentary candidates of his party. 
A little man, he had a cutting wit. On one 
occasion, at election time, his candidate 
was being badly heckled by a giant pub- 
lican, who had come to smash the Lib- 
erals. The member found him a difficult 
eustomer. At last the little preacher 
plucked his sleeve and whispered: “Let 
me deal with him.” Advancing to the 
front of the platform, he asked blandly: 
“Now, sir, what is it you want?” The 
burly publican, thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, eyed him scornfully for a 


few moments, and then growled: “Thee! 
Why, man, I could ate thee!” “I daresay 
you could,” flashed back Mr. Henshaw, 


smiling; “but if you did, you would have 
more brains in your stomach than you 
have ever had in your head.” There was 
no further trouble! 


The Christian Register 


NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


to-day buys only the same as $600 before the war. 
That is why we think the minister’s old age pension 
should be pushed on above the $700 now for the first 
time paid. Send your contributions each year to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Vackorint Reporting. Confidential Literary Madeala: 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra “4 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE Rie 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Gitvice 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA - 


PULPIT or GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


©) Cox Sons & Vining 154,183 £284 st. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


Sold Exclusively by R. H. WHITE CO. 
MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 5 
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UNITARIAN. VISITORS 
TO BOSTON - 


STE following hotels are worthy oF 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348, 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae ee = minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Bors Bour Boy 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now? 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
- tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features cmp aseeee Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. - 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 AM. Disciples School at 9.45 ans 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service- 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 


itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min-_ 
ister. Service, 11 A.M. A cordial welcome to 
all. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rey. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday of 
each month immediately after morning service. 
Free seats at all services. 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. a 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Raye; 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., o 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.mM., © 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. erowaiey 
D.D. Week-day services, Monday to Friday, 
12.15 p.m. Preacher, November 2 to November _ 
5, Prof. Theodore G. 
versity of Chicago. 


address please send of 
as well as new addre 


The ehurch is open — 


Soares; Ph.D., D.D. - va 
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